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Individuality in Portrait-Photography 


E. O. HOPPE 


made for the better understanding and 

appreciation of what is known as “ indi- 
vidual photography,” but up to the present they 
have not been able to obtain any really impor- 
tant influence on the general public. but, at 
last, the people are beginning, like the dear little 
babies, to “take notice,” as their doting moth- 
ers say. And that notice is an intelligent and 
earnest inquiry into the new methods. Photo- 
graphy, as a medium for the expression of 
artistic ideas, has only just entered on the strug- 
gle — the earnest struggle — for development. 
Many seeds are being sown, but many of the 
resulting flowers bloom only to fade in the 
night. But whoever occupies himself conscien- 
tiously with the new methods of our craft will 
find more reason to speak of differences of sen- 
timent and conception, or, may I say “ individ- 
uality ” than of technical methods. For we all 
use the same tools. Some to record dull trans- 
cription of a scene from Nature, others to create 
with them a soulful, poetic picture in which the 
very pulse of life can be felt beating. To one: 


b= about twenty years efforts have been 


‘* A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more,” 


while, to another, the same flower will seem 


‘To gaze on their eyes in the stream’s recess 
Till it dies of its own dear loveliness.” 


Intelligent people long since set themselves to 
resist the conventional character of photography 
and began to ask if it was not possible to 
breathe more life into the creations of the cam- 
era, and to put the personal element into the 
portraits obtained. For portraiture can have 
a claim to be called individual only when the 
thoughts are individualized. All true art is 
fundamentally a matter of feeling and, given a 
certain power of expression, the man who feels 
will always do better work than the man who 
remains cold and unmoved. If we watch the 


stages of development of portrait-photography, 
we shall find in camera-pictures constant changes 
in the direction of progress. That sameness of 
light, that sameness of expression, that same- 
ness of regular furniture in the foreground, 
with a strangely and hideously discordant back- 
ground —all these gave way: first of all to 
varied effects of light, so that people looked as 
we are accustomed to see them appear in reality. 
Thus a new aspect and a better grouping of the 
subjects are attained and the inner life shows 
forth more explicitly. Great painters never 
choose dull and lifeless backgrounds for their 
models, and the photographer should strive to 
impart life to his work by a proper choice of 
surroundings. Let me explain what I mean by 
“surroundings.” I quote from “ Bleak House.” 
“Here, among his many boxes labeled with 
transcendent names, lives Mr. Tulkinghorn. 
Here, he is, to-day, quiet at his table. An 
oyster of the old school whom nobody can open. 
Like as he is to look at, so is his apartment in 
the dusk of the present afternoon. Rusty, out 
of date. Heavy obsolete tables with spindle 
legs and dusty baize covers environ him. A 
thick and dingy Turkey carpet muffs the floor 
where he sits, attended by two candles in old- 
fashioned silver candle-sticks, that give a very 
insufficient light to his large room.” What a 
wonderful word-picture!— the grim old man, 
all alone with his thoughts of the secrets of 
others! In the dimly lit room. And that 
reminds me of the extreme importance to “ har- 
monize,” as it were, not only the surroundings, 
but to alter the method of treatment of the 
“key,” as it is usually called, according to the 

peculiarities of each individual sitter. 

‘* Above God’s world bends heaven 

With day’s kiss pure and bright, 
Or — folds her still more fondly 
In the tender shades of night.”’ 


So let us not find salvation merely in dark, 
somber notes, or in high scales of a few delicate 
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tones, but many sided forms of expression should 
be our aim. As we can deal with color in only a 
very limited sense, the alignment of the back- 
ground by well-graduated and unobtrusive 
shades of light is of paramount and insuperable 
importance. Some of you may have seen in 
the re-issued edition of Punch that exqui-ite 
and humorous sketch of Leech’s. A young and 
very unhappy-looking man is portrayed sitting 
in a most ludicrously uncomfortable attitude 
with his head apparently screwed into an iron 
head-rest. His right hand is thrust forward on 
his left knee so that a very large diamond shows 
conspicuously. The photographer, looking at 
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him with a smile of conscious superiority, is say- 
ing, ** Now, sir, fix the eyes, smile sweetly, and 
think of ’er.” This is most delicious humor. 
But I wonder if the head-rest broke under the 
trembling head of the poor young man, for are 
we not told by Gay that 


“ When a lady’s in the case, 
You know all other things give place.” 


But, seriously, we may all be very thankful 
that head-rest, thumbscrews, the rack and all 
other instruments of torture are things of the 
past. But the ways and mannerisms of the first 
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professional photographers were very strictly 
copied by their imitators, and glass-house and 
head-rest were thought to be indispensable. The 
stiffness of pose was so universal that it was 
imperceptible to the lay eye, which looked for 
nothing else in a photographic portrait ; but, on 
the other hand, it was perfectly hateful and un- 
natural to the artistic vision. Modern photo- 
graphy, that is, portrait-photography, will still 
have to overcome a serious prejudice on the 
part of the sitters, viz., that the eyes, when not 
tixed directly on the spectator, must be wide 
open and fixed on a certain point not far from 
the camera, to the right or left. The eye is the 
mirror of the soul. But how is this soul to be 
expressed if the photographic reproduction in- 
sists on the exact direction in which the eye is 
to look; in this way eyelashes and eyelids are 
cramped in their play. Once in the family 
circle of Maeterlinck, Y vette Guilbert posed ab- 
solutely still, without moving a muscle of face 
or body, except the eyes. Through these alone 
she expressed hatred, love, contempt, indiffer- 
ence, despair and madness. How could that be 
. possible if the pupil, eyelashes and eyelids did 
not change their position with regard to each 
other and alter the appearance of the eye? 
Without this constant living change, the eye 
would be deprived of its best power of expres- 
sion. It is a cause of thankfulness that lately 
some workers are paying special attention to 
the expression of the eye, and permit the great- 
est freedom in the choice of the direction of the 
glance. Even the completely-shadowed or ap- 
parently almost-closed eye, when the head is 
bent, serves as a useful means to give expres- 
sion. That the photographer must educate 
himself in all matters relating to art in order 
to cause his own work to bear the true artistic 
stamp, goes without saying. Although there are 
some very remarkable works produced of a high 
degree of excellence in painting and the graphic 
arts, nevertheless pure artistic taste cannot be 
said to be universal yet with the public. Cer- 
tainly the vigorous efforts of our leading artists 
are beginning to bear fruit in wider circles than 
ever before, and for that we should be thankful. 
Unfortunately, however, it is not always the 
highest and most influential circles that take 
part energetically in such progress, for a stiff 
and stubborn conservatism frequently keeps 
them in adherence to the academic principles 
of the old style. It is as if they would discard 
motors for stage-coaches, throw telephone and 
telegraph into the lumber-room and use the old 
Greek lamps instead of electric light. There 
would be some consistence in all this if they 
owned that they disapproved of progress. But 


that an age which has such enormous powers of 
Nature at its command, which can use Rintgen 
rays, wireless telegraphy, enormous discoveries 
in the domain of chemistry, has airships, etc., 
should not also be able to create, or approvingly 
comprehend when created, new forms of art ex- 
pression, is incomprehensible. “ People at large 
appear to dread reality. They do not like to 
appear as they really are, for every individual 
likes to see himself represented according to 
some vague idea of his own. In a portrait, peo- 
ple like to see the so-called general beauty, i.e., 
the repression of individual characteristics. Since 
the public wishes this, professional photographers 
are hopelessly handicapped in their best efforts.” 
These were the words of Lichtwark in 1893 at 
the first International Photographie Exhibition 
in Hamburg, and since then little has been 
materially altered. This is perhaps the place to 
mention one brilliant example of the triumph of 
mind and will over adverse circumstances. I 
allude to Herr Rudolf Diihrkoop. A striking 
example for the fact that there is a considerable 
section of the public which will not only accept 
portraits on more simple and pictorial lines, but 
is willing to pay high prices for them. When 
Diihrkoop started his professional career, his 
feet were set in the miry ways of the conven- 
tional, pot-boiling likeness-taker, with the tra- 
ditional head-rest and painted background, and 
there are dim, half mythological stories of his 
supplying the soldiers, his clients, with miniature 
copies of themselves at so much per dozen, for 
presentation to those damsels with whom they 
“walked out,” the uniform being considered as 
of more importance even than the likeness itself. 
His customers, however. were all startled one 
day, when they beheld, instead of the smirking 
resemblances of themselves in the showcase out- 
side the studio, a notice, signed by Diihrkoop, 
announcing that henceforth his portraits would 
be taken in a different style and by a different 
method, as his former work was entirely wrong. 

With characteristic originality and a Luther- 
like courage he had nailed his articles of belief 
to the door for all men to see. I should like to 
mention here the fact that Diihrkoop is the 
pioneer of artistic portrait-photography on the 
Continent, having raised it from the mechanical 
commonplace level it was formerly in. 

In conclusion, let me say a word or two on 
retouching. For many years people found a 
likeness good only when it was retouched almost 
out of recognition : when the God-given features 
were altered and wrinkles erased. But these 
people have as an excuse a law that I think has 
not yet been repealed — I allude to the statute 
passed two thousand years ago respecting the 
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accuracy of portraits. ‘* Painters and sculptors 
were ordered to ennoble the appearance of their 
subjects under a penalty of 1,000 drachmas.” 
I wonder whether that is the reason that (as I 
am given to understand) some photographers 
used to keep uniforms, etc., for their sitters to 
put on, so that ’umble ’arry may bloom out in 
his portrait as General Bluebottle ! 

Retouching has been the greatest enemy of 
the proper presentation of the portrait. It is 
the source of the smoothness and insipidity of 
the pictures which we find on post-cards, etc., 
and which are so displeasing to cultured per- 
sons. This artificial beauty is very, very far 
indeed from being equal to the beauty of a true 
portrait. Beginners in photography often say 
to me that they can take as their models only 
handsome women, pretty children, and other 
pleasing subjects to do credit to their skill. I 
assert and maintain, however, that a picture 
may be made from any subject if it be properly 
and naturally treated, so that its very honest 
simplicity will cause a pleasing and a pleading 
impression of artistic truth. Retouching should 
be employed only to remedy defects in the neg- 
ative itself, for the so-called “improvements ” 
made in the lines of the portrait destroy the 
likeness and lessen the artistic value of the 
whole. A portrait must be more than a like- 
ness: * Not the exactness of the exterior,” said 


Bonaparte to David, who was about to paint 
his portrait, “A pimple on the nose makes the 
likeness.” I might add to this, “ An orchard 
and an eyeglass are to some a portrait of a 
great statesman now alas in ill-health; and 
I can mention a big —a very big collar with- 
out your at once thinking of “The Grand 
Old Man.” The character and expression 
of the countenance must be depicted, letting 
appear the working of the soul within. Re- 
move wrinkles, why just bring back to your 
memory the grand old heads of Carlyle, Tenny- 
son, Longfellow, Charles Kingsley and that old 
warrior, General Booth. The wrinkles on their 
faces are so many medals of honor, so many 
sears inflicted in their intellectual struggle and 
conquest, and each separate trace of time is a 
mark of man’s nobility. Each one of you will 
probably have some dear friend whose likeness 
you would like to have near you when she her- 
self has passed away. Do you want then to 
regard her as she was or as she was not? Do 
you want to have removed from her dear visage 
that delicate tracery around the temple that 
reminds you of her kindly humor; or those 
marks of patient resignation around the sweet 
old lips’ Iam sure you do not. 


“Tf to her share some female errors fall, 
Look on her face — and you'll forget them all!” 
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A New Direct Carbon-Process 


J. L. HEINKE 


CARBON printing-process which ren- 
A ders transference unnecessary and gives, 
therefore, non-reversed pictures direct, 
has long been a desideratum. From time to 
time, such papers have appeared on the market, 


without apparently becoming a permanent suc- 
cess, but latterly a German firm (E. Biihler and 
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Co., of Heidelberg) has brought out an article 
which possesses many excellent characteristics, 
and deserves the serious attention of all photo- 
graphers who aspire to produce something better 
than the usual thing. It places a new power in 
the hands of pictorialists, hence a description of 
it may be of interest to many readers who wish 
to produce prints of great depth in the shadows, 
and delicacy in the highlights, combined with a 
perfect velvety matt surface. 

As compared with the ordinary carbon pro- 
cess, this dead matt character of its surface and 
the quality and life with which it renders shad- 
ows are the distinguishing characteristics of the 
new paper. 

The most suitable type of negative is one 
which will give a well-graded platinotype or 
vigorous (but not hard) P.O. P. print; but 
good results can be obtained from almost all 
but weak or foggy negatives. Until, however, 
familiarity with the process is gained, it is ad- 
visable to select those of the character above 
described. 

Sensitizing 

The paper, which is preferably, but not neces- 
sarily, a little larger than the negative to be 
printed from, is introduced face downwards 
into ordinary methylated spirits contained in a 
smooth dish. Allow to remain one minute, 
give an occasional rock, and avoid friction with 
the bottom of the dish. This preliminary spirit- 
bath is necessary to ensure even penetration of 
the subsequent bichromate sensitizer. Lift the 
paper by one corner, allow to drain for a moment 
or two, and immerse face upwards for two min- 
utes in a two-percent solution of potassium or 
ammonium bichromate (three-fourths ounce bi- 
chromate to one quart of water). Temperature 
50 to 60 degrees Fahrenheit. Keep the dish 
gently rocking. In hot summer-weather it is 
advisable to carry out the sensitizing in a cellar 
or other cool place, unless ice is available for 
reducing the temperature of the solution, and it 
is well, but not essential, to neutralize the sensi- 
tizer by the gradual addition of ammonia until 
the orange color just begins to turn yellow. 

Now take hold of the paper with both hands, 
draw the back of it over the edge of the dish 
so as to free it as far as possible from adhering 
solution, and pin by one corner to a shelf or 
board to dry. While wet, the paper is not 
sensitive to light, hence sensitizing can be per- 
formed in daylight, but drying must be con- 
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ducted in the dark, or in a room illuminated by 
artificial light or, at most, very feeble daylight. 
In an ordinary warm room the paper, owing to 
the thinness of its coating, will be dry in from 
one-half to one hour; the process should, how- 
ever, in no case be permitted to take longer than 
three hours. Direct heat from a stove or fire 
is to be avoided; but a warm cupboard or cor- 
ner is beneficial rather than otherwise. In the 
aqueous bichromate bath the film becomes very 
tender, and great care must be exercised that 
nothing comes in contact with it until perfectly 
dry, or abrasions are bound to result. Unfor- 
tunately, this paper cannot be sensitized with the 
spirit-sensitizer which acts so well in the case 
of ordinary carbon paper. 


Keeping-Qualities 


In summer the paper will keep for two or 
three days after being sensitized, and in winter 
for at least a week. Stored in a calcium 
chloride tube or box, it will probably keep 
longer, but the writer has not tried this. 


Printing 


The perfectly dry paper is placed in the 
printing-frame as usual, no safe edge being 
necessary. Exposure is best determined by 
actinometer. The time necessary for P.O. P. 
to yield a satisfactory wntoned print will be 
about right for the bluck paper. Brown, sepia 
and red chalk papers require a somewhat longer, 
green and blue a shorter exposure. In the case 
of negatives with a good range of contrast, 
printing may also be controlled by inspection by 
transmitted light. It is finished when the half- 
tones are distinctly visible, but the highlights 
not yet indicated. With some practice it is in 
this way possible to dispense with an acti- 
nometer ; but until experience has been gained, 
it is better not to do so. 


Development 


This must take place as soon after printing as 
possible, since, as with all bichromate papers, the 
action of light continues so that a normally 
printed proof, if left more than a few hours, 
may develop up as if overprinted. Possibly 
storage in a calcium tube or box would check 
this action. 

Development is effected by means of warm 
water and a fine rose. The latter is three to 
four inches in diameter, with holes not more 
than one-fiftieth to one-seventieth of an inch in 
diameter. (If not obtainable elsewhere, such 
roses will be supplied by the manufacturers of 
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the paper.) It is wired to a short length of 
stout rubber tubing of best quality, and this is 
pushed over a tap from which a good pressure 
of water is obtained, for on sufficient pressure 
the successful development of the prints in a 
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great measure depends. Two dishes are re- 
quired, one containing cold, the other warm 
water at 100 to 120 degrees Fahrenheit. Soak the 
print face upwards in cold water for a minute 
or two, place it on a sheet of glass or on the 
back of a developing-dish, and gently spray it 
to remove any adherent air-bubbles. (A camel’s- 
hair brush cannot be used for this purpose.) The 
print is now transferred, always face upwards, 
to the warm water, the temperature of which 
should be determined by a thermometer, and 
not by the fingers. Have a jug or kettle of 
boiling water at hand to add occasionally to the 
warm water to keep its temperature up. If 
correctly exposed, all the details of the print 
should, as a rule, be visible in from one-half to 
one minute. The surplus pigment, however, 
does not entirely dissolve away, but has to be 
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removed by the spray. As before, the print is 
placed on a piece of glass or smooth board (to 
which it can conveniently be attached by means 
of a bull-dog clip), held vertically under and an 
inch or two away from the rose, and, while the 
latter is kept moving, the water is gradually 
turned on. The pressure is increased by de- 
grees until the print is thoroughly cleared and 
the highlights are pure. If necessary, it may 
be returned for a few seconds to the warm 
water and again sprayed. 

If the water-pressure is not good, it is pref- 
erable to leave the print for two or more min- 
utes in the warm water before spraying it; but 
treatment as above described will give the best 
results with normal negatives. For over-printed 
proofs, the water may be used at temperatures 
up to 150 degrees Fahrenheit, but in this case 
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A GLEAM OF SUNLIGHT 


the spray must, to begin with, be carefully used, 
or portions of the film may be washed away, 
particularly in the highlights. 

Considerable control can be exercised by 
locally pouring hot water over parts which it is 
desired to lighten, and spraying off. Or a very 
small rose, about one-half inch in diameter, may 
be employed. With it highlights can be intro- 
duced, too solid shadows reduced and, indeed, 
undesirable features sometimes entirely removed. 
A camel’s-hair brush may be similarly used, but, 
needless to say, a certain amount of practice 
and skill is necessary before these control-meth- 
ods can be employed satisfactorily, and it is 
always preferable to use negatives which will 
give the desired result by straightforward devel- 
opment. 


¥ 
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Alum-Bath 


When the bichromate stain is no longer visi- 
ble, the prints are immersed in a five-percent 
alum-bath (one ounce to the pint) for from five 
to ten minutes. This hardens them, and re- 
moves the last traces of bichromate. 


Washing 


Ten to fifteen minutes is sufficient. Suspend 
the prints in a bucket of water by wooden clips, 
or wash in a dish with three to four changes 
of water at five-minute intervals. Washing- 
troughs, in which the prints are kept circula- 
ting, must not be used, or their surface, which is 
very tender, will be injured. — The Amateur 
Photographer. 
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DEPARTING DAY 
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Photographing Sunsets 


H. S. GRINLEESE 


f QHE photographing of sunsets is one of 
the most fascinating branches of picto- 
rial photography. We see many land- 

scape and marine views in which good sunsets 
or cloud-effects are present, but very few pic- 
tures which are made solely for the beauty of 
the sunset. Interesting sunsets occur at all 
seasons of the year, but our opportunities for 
observing and taking them are usually greater 
during the summer and fall. 

Good composition in sunset-studies is compar- 
atively easy to obtain, particularly if the pic- 
ture is made over a body of water ; the reflection 
on the water adding greatly to the effect, and 
tending to keep the foreground simple in ar- 
rangement and subdued in tone. The sun 
being both the point of chief interest and the 
source of light, the leading lines of the picture 
will naturally converge to that point. 

No special apparatus is required for this class 
of work. Any style of hand or view- camera, 
equipped with a rising front, a tripod-socket, 


and a reasonably good lens will answer. The 
rising front is quite an advantage, as the hori- 
zon-line is better kept low so as to give promi- 
nence to the sky. 

It is advisable, though not always absolutely 
necessary, to use a tripod, even if the exposure 
is short. The view should be arranged on 
the ground-glass, the shutter set and the slide 
drawn. The operator can then give his entire 
attention to the sky, watching for the proper 
moment to make the exposure. This usually 
occurs just as the sun passes behind a small 
cloud, or just as it disappears below the horizon, 
thus producing the best pictorial effect, reducing 
the vivid glare of the direct sun, and avoiding 
the possibility of halation. 

Orthochromatic (or panchromatic) plates and 
a color-screen should always be used, as by 
their combined use only can all of the delicate 
gradations and color-values be obtained in the 
negative. A three-times screen restrains suffi- 
cient of the highly actinic blue and violet light 
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to get proper color-rendition. If double-coated 
plates are used, there is little danger of halation. 
Single-coated plates should be backed. 

As most sunset exposures are made within a 
few minutes before the sun disappears, the 
principal factors in determining the correct 
exposure are the color of the sky and the char- 
acter of the clouds. If yellow is the prevailing 
color or the clouds are very light, a full expo- 
sure at F/8 (U.S. 4) on a Standard Orthonon 
plate and a three-times screen will be from 149 
to 15 of a second. If the sky is red or the 
clouds heavy, the exposure must be increased 
to 14 or %4 of a second. After the sun has 
disappeared and the rays of light have become 
vertical instead of horizontal, the exposure will 
run up to several seconds. 

The plate should be developed for softness. 
Rodinal, used at 1 to 50, is an excellent devel- 
oper for this purpose. Do not over-develop. 
Keep the negative thin. The highlights can 
always be strengthened, if necessary, by work- 
ing on the back of the plate, but if blocked up 
by over-development they are difficult to reduce. 

In selecting the medium for the final print, 
the general conditions existing at the time of 
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making the exposure should be kept in mind 
and these conditions duplicated as nearly as 
possible. The effects of a warm and brilliant 
sunset can never be obtained in a black and 
white print. If to be printed on gaslight or 
bromide paper, select a buff stock and redevelop 
the print in sulphide. This will give a yellow 
tint to the highlights and a reddish brown to 
the halftones and shadows, and will produce 
about as good a sunset-effect as can be obtained 
in monotone. If prints are made in carbon, 
the printer has a variety of pleasing colors to 
select from. If platinum is used, luminosity in 
the highlights can be obtained by development 
by the mercury-glycerine method. 

Probably the best medium for sunsets is by 
lantern-slides in the projecting-lantern. Slides 
in a wonderful range of tones can be obtained, 
if made on plates similar to the Paget slow 
plate, by varying the exposure and restraining 
the developer. These tones will run from warm 
black, through sepia and brown to a bright red. 
If a cover-glass, stained slightly yellow, is used 
with some of the tones, wonderfully realistic 
sunset effects can be shown on the screen which 
are the admiration of all who see them. 
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Neighborhood Photography 


WM. LUDLUM, JR. A PASTORAL 


WM. LUDLUM, JR. 


RAINING the eye to see, and the mind 
to grasp the true beauty of daily and 
ever-present surroundings, is one of the 

~ first and most important steps toward success in 
pictorial photography. The prevailing notion, 
that it is necessary to 
travel in order to find 
the picturesque, is a 
great mistake. If the 
true elements of suc- 
cessful picture-making 
cannot be grasped at 
home, they will never 
be found abroad. The 
two most important 
principles of artistic 
photography are com- 
position and lighting. 
These two principles 
require time and 
thought to work out 
satisfactorily, and in 
no place does the op- 
portunity offer such 
certainty of results as 
at home. There are 
no trains to catch, no 
limitation of time, 
consequently no haste ; 
and haste is respon- 
sible for more picture- 
failures than any other 
single factor. ‘“ Haste 
makes waste,” and 
especially so in the THE OLD LANE 
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practice of photography. The successful pic- 
ture-maker is the one who studies out in advance 
and knows just what he intends the finished 
result to be, and takes his time in going 
about it. There are times when “snap judg- 
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ment” is necessary in 
taking pictures; but 
real live “snap judg- 
ment” is an acquired 
accomplishment, the 
result of much previ- 
ous thought and study. 
Education, like chari- 
ty, begins at home, 
and the foundation of 
true success in photo- 
graphy can be obtained 
only by patient study 
amid familiar sur- 
roundings. Perfect 
yourself at home, and 
success will follow you 
abroad. 

The pictures which 
accompany this article 
were all taken within 
a stone’s throw of the 
writer’s house; and 
while they are not 
offered as examples 
of artistic ability, 
they serve to show 
the possibilities of 
“neighborhood _pho- 
tography.” 
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The Art-Exhibit of the P. A. of A. 


DAVID J. COOK 


Association of America for the year 

1913, including those photographs shown 
in the reception-room of the working-studio and 
displays by the various manufacturers as a whole, 
was a very common-sense exhibit. That is, 
common sense as applied to photographic por- 
traiture was much in evidence. This is a splen- 
did sign and shows that photographers are 
beginning to recognize the boundaries of their 
art and are ready to accept it for what it is — 
a means of artistic expression by action of light 
on chemically prepared media—and not as 
a conglomeration of all media for the expres- 
sion of the artistic. 

Very little of what may be termed ultra 
artistic was shown, although there still seems 
to be some difference of opinion in what the 
manufacturers consider an artistic photograph 
and the standard of art held by the photographer. 
This was evident in the difference in the art- 
display of the manufacturers and that shown by 
the photographers in their personal display. 
Many of the photographers had pictures in both 
exhibits, but whereas the photographers’ selection 
favored the impressionistic, the manufacturers’ 
selection favored the realistic. To the close 
observer and one who took the trouble to note 
the strangers admitted to the Convention Hall 
on Thursday, there could be no question as to 
what the public preferred. It is undoubtedly 
true of some of us that we follow after the 
unusual, the sensational or the fashionable to 
a greater or less degree, and we may easily con- 
vince ourselves, in view of this, that we like 
these features in the pictures of others; but 
when we come to have a photograph of our- 
selves taken, very few want other than naturally- 
posed, correctly-drawn, clearly-defined, normally- 
lighted likenesses, showing superior technique — 
all that the sensitive media will produce. As 
professional photographers we must know that 
we are engaged in a business as well as an art, 
and to succeed truly, must supply the demand 
of our clientéle. 

In numbers, the professional exhibits were 
not quite half as large as former exhibits. This 
may be accounted for in part by the fact that 
there were no state-exhibits, and only one for- 
eign exhibit. It was intimated by not a few 
that some encouragement other than that of 
having one’s pictures passed upon by a jury is 
necessary to get out a representative display. 


Ts: picture-exhibit of the Photographers’ 


Photographers are put to no little expense when 
called upon to make a display and attend 
a national convention. Their patrons at home 
naturally expect them to gain some recognition 
if they do exhibit, and when they return empty- 
handed, are likely to form opinions not altogether 
favorable to the photographer. But few in 
attendance can serve his fellows in an official 
capacity, and it is given to few to have their 
work reproduced in the Association Annual, 
consequently the displays are bound to be 
smaller. Fortunately the Women’s Federation 
came nobly to the front as it has done these 
past three years. About one-fourth of the total 
exhibits was shown by women, and their work 
was fully as good as that of their brothers. Out 
of thirteen pictures selected to be reproduced 
in the Annual, five of them were taken by 
women. Surely a good showing. 

The Association picture-exhibit was placed in 
the corridors and in the reception-room of the 
working-studio. | Special desk-shaped screens 
were provided, and all were fairly well lighted. 
About five hundred prints were shown, repre- 
senting about one hundred and sixty exhibitors. 
Virtually no “ fuzzy-wuzzy” work was shown, 
and but few microscopically-sharp pictures, and 
these latter were mostly commercial work. We 
have learned to focus properly and rightly to 
understand the use of diffusion in obtaining flesh 
tonal quality. A sensible diffusion character- 
ized virtually all of the work. Very little 
double printing, and no fancy mountings were 
displayed, many of the prints being framed close 
up, without margin. The picture-space, if any- 
thing, was hardly enough, and the heads and 
figures in many instances seemed crowded. 
Very few vignettes or sketched grounds were 
shown, most of the work being dark, toned 
grounds, and worked-in tapestry effects. This 
latter, happily, was much better than shown in 
former years. Photographers are learning that 
it is not the background that makes a picture. 
They are also learning to draw and follow out 
the laws of linear perspective. There is room 
for improvement, however, and let us hope that 
next year the display will show more consistency 
in this respect, and the background will take its 
proper place —a ground back of the person, 
giving balance, space and stability to the picture, 
and not the whole picture. Regarding the 
lightings, there was about an equal number of 
low-tone lightings, normal lightings and contrast 
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or concentrated lightings. But very few pic- 
tures were flat, and very few freak lightings. 
What was, perhaps, most striking about the 
whole exhibit was the fact that so many of the 
pictures were either taken in the home, or, if 
taken in the studio, were surrounded with a 
home-like atmosphere. At-home portraiture is 
certainly coming to the fore rapidly, and rightly 
so, for nowhere outside the home can more 
natural and pleasing pictures be obtained. The 
foreign exhibit by Rudolf and Mynia Dihrkoop 
offered a good illustration of this. Of the printing- 
mediums shown, developing or gaslight papers 
were decidedly in the majority. Next came 
platinum-paper prints, which were about one- 
quarter in number; and P. O. P., with about 
one-half as many prints as platinum. Very few 
carbons or gum-prints were in evidence. There 
is no doubt about the artistic merit of these 
printing-mediums, but they are not a financial 
success excepting in a very few of the very 
highest class studios, and will not likely ever 
come into general use. The most popular tone 
was that of sepia, there being only about one- 
quarter as many blacks and whites, and these 


~ were mostly commercial pictures. Very few 


highly-colored pictures were visible, and these by 
master-workers who thoroughly understand color- 
values. Sepia seems to be the one tone best 
suited to portraiture, because of the warmth of 
the tone and because this tone preserves the 
flesh-tones to a greater degree than any other 
tone. 

The exhibits which attracted special attention, 
because they were selected to be reproduced in 
the Association Annual, by the jury of experts, 
were those of Mrs. Ethel C. Standiford, Louis- 
ville; Gerhard Sisters, St. Louis; Sara F. T. 
Price, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia; Belle Johnson, 
Monroe City, Mo.; Bessie L. Meiser, Rich- 
mond, Ind.; B. J. Falk, New York City; Ry- 
land W. Phillips, Philadelphia; Bells Studio, 
Pensacola, Fla.; The Camp Art Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Lerski, Milwaukee; A. F. 
Bradley, New York City; S. H. Lifshey, New 
York City, and N. Brock, Asheville, N. C. 

Mrs. Standiford showed rare good technique 
and mastery in at-home photography, her tones 
were pure and light, particularly suited to her 
little subjects, and her work was characterized 
by breadth of effect, delicacy and simplicity. 
The Gerhard Sisters’ work showed an earnest 
striving after the spiritual in man, and, as the 
Kansas City Times so aptly put it: “These 
sisters, by removing all outward affectations, 
portray the real self and thus the sweet, the 
innocent and the beautiful go to make up what 
they term soul-photography.” Certainly their 


work fully deserved the high praise accorded 
it. Bessie Meiser exhibited mastery of child 
photography, and her picture of a little boy, 
while bold in treatment, was natural and very 
pleasing. Belle Johnson was particularly ef- 
fective in her story pictures, and her work 
showed much thought and sympathy with her 
subjects. Sara Price was also particularly 
pleasing in her treatment of children. B. J. 
Falk had an excellent study in that of an old 
gentleman. The likeness was fully preserved 
and the expression masterful. It was faultless 
in technique, as his work always is. Ryland 
Phillips’ work was somewhat decorative and 
unconventional, and showed good taste. Lerski 
displayed intense interest and concentration, 
and this was intensified by the extremely high 
points of light on his pictures. It is doubtful 
whether any one without his temperament could 
make a success with this style of work. Dud- 
ley Hoyt showed himself in his usual good 
form. Kaijiwara was not quite up to his stand- 
ard. J. Ed. Rosch evinced much feeling in 
his work, in his quiet way. E. E. Doty exhib- 


ited his usual work after the style of the old. 


masters, and is making good use of color to 
assist in giving feeling to the picture. Wm. 
Koehne displayed remarkable fine transparency 
and delicacy in his tones. He demonstrated 
what can be done in a light key of lighting to 
add grace and dignity. His picture of three 
sisters was much admired. A. J. Thuss was 
another worker who displayed mastery of light 
in a high key. His work is of the class that 
pleases discriminating people and brings corre- 
spondingly high prices. Katherine Jamieson 
exhibited draped pictures which were light and 
full of airy grace. Miss Reineke was another 
worker who excelled in at-home pictures. Mrs. 
Helen I. Francis also showed an at-home picture 
of mother and daughter, which was full of sym- 
pathy. J. E. Giffin excelled in good, clean, 
straight photography. He was best in portray- 
ing the head and shoulders. Baker’s Art Gal- 
lery showed some very excellent at-home 
pictures, taken in the open. Ira D. Schwarz 
showed a ready sympathy with child nature, 
and he had some happy pictures of children. 
Strauss-Peyton had some high-class portraiture, 
leaning to the pictorial but not sacrificing any- 
thing in likeness. The head of a little child 
was very fine in feeling. Howard D. Beach 
was at his best in decorative design, and in 
quiet, broad effects in low tone. I. Buxbaum 
showed clean portraiture of a high order of 
excellence — work that would command the top- 
notch in prices. Technique was good and like- 
ness perfect. Victor Georg exhibited work of 
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LOST IN THOUGHT 


the impressionistic order, taken in the home. 
B. F. Galling excelled in clean, straight photo- 
graphy — the kind that pleases the exacting 
patron. Mary Carnell also displayed nice, clean 
work of good tone. Pearl Grace Loehr evinced 
much delicacy in the treatment of her pictures, 
inclining to the impressionistic. The Misses 
Selby rejoice in pure, innocent childhoed. Their 
pictures are refined, delicate and sympathetic. In 
fact, the pictures of all the women exhibitors 
excel in these qualities, as they naturally should. 
Their work would indicate that it is the result 
of impulse and intuition, whereas the work of 
the men shows more boldness and strength of 
treatment. Rudolf and Mynia Dithrkoop’s work 


RUDULF DUHKKOOP 


showed a proper balance of these characteris- 
tics of the masculine and feminine, and the as- 
sociation was particularly favored in having this 
most excellent display from our friends in Ger- 
many. The human appeal of these pictures was 
strong and displayed mastery of emotions as 
well as mastery of media. 

Taken altogether, the picture-exhibit of the 
1913 convention was an uncommon one. It 
is a pleasure to record that the commonplace 
was less in evidence in this collection of pictures 
than in any other previous exhibit, due to the 
discriminating taste of the jury and to the 
common (uncommon) sense displayed by the 
profession. 
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A STORM ON CONEJOS PEAK 


CHARLES 0. AXELL 


A Camera-Trip in Southern Colorado 


CHARLES O. AXELL 


HERE is no more inviting trip for an 
amateur photographer, particularly one 
who is fond of camping and fishing, 

than south-central Colorado, on the Alamosa 
River and the Conejos River, tributaries of the 
Rio Grande in the upper Rio Grande Valley, 
east of the San Juan mountain range. The 
towering mountains on each side of the road 
are densely wooded with evergreens and quaking 
asp, while the ranges eight to ten miles distant 
are white with perpetual snows. 

This territory was formerly the home of the 
Ute, Navajo and Pueblo Indians ; but now the 
cabin of the prospector is to be seen on the slopes 
and his tunnels or shafts, from which the ore 
has been drilled and shot out and thrown on 
the dump, the values to be extracted later by 
the cyanide-process. 

One arrives at Monte Vista at eight o’clock 
in the morning. The team and supplies are 
ready for the summer’s outing. The camera- 


equipment should consist of a postcard-size 
pocket-camera and a 614 x 81% plate-camera. 
A posteard-size camera of the reflecting-type is 
the best, if that can be included. Either of the 
small cameras is desirable particularly to be 
used on all trips up the trails on foot or on 
horseback, because of the convenience in carrying 
and loading. ‘Trips of this sort are many and 
difficult at the different stopping- places. 

All day long we ride through the great fertile 
San Luis Valley, in full view of the naked 
peaks. The Blanco Range on the left, the San 
Juan on the right and the mountains of New 
Mexico are before us. The later part of the 
afternoon we leave the Gunbarrel Road and 
turn in the direction of the foothills of the San 
Juan. After a drive of four miles into the 
hills, we arrive at the first stopping-place — 
Tiplon’s Ranch. A day or two can be spent 
here profitably to photograph the beautiful 
rock-formations and varieties of trees. 
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ADAMS FORK, CONEJOS RIVER 
CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 


LAKE FORK 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDE, CONEJOS RIVER 
CHARLES O, AXELL 
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To continue the photographing and camping 
journey, so as to arrive at the stopping-point in 
good time, an early start must be made from 
this place, for there are many temptations now 
to leave the team and look for various composi- 


tions. Here the interest is increased by the 
presence of the deer and coyote. The reflect- 
ing-camera is always the best for the sudden 
appearance of a bear. This is real sport; the 
camera is ready and the camerist alert to the 
best opportunity. 

We begin to descend into a great gulch some 
three hundred feet deep, and at this point the 
Alamosa River is to be seen for the first time. 
A little further there are several beautiful 
camping-sites, and places to fish if one enjoys 
to use the rod. We may stay here for the 
night, or pass on five miles to Worrel’s Ranch. 

The character of the mountains and the 
growth on them has changed since morning. 
Instead of short, scrubby pinion trees, they are 
spruce of a greater height. The mountains, 
instead of being sloping, have more perpendicu- 
lar sides and round tops. Worrel’s Ranch with 
the Alamosa offers many opportunities for 
splendid scenic landscape-work. 

At this place the road parts, both routes lead- 
ing to the same destination— Platoro. The 
Toll Road is chosen, as it is the most picturesque 
and leads to the greatest height for a view of 
the Continental Divide. 

Leaving Worrel’s Ranch, bright and early, 
we cross the Alamosa and immediately begin a 
stiff climb. Here we reach the mineral veins, 
and it is interesting to see the out-crops, and to 
follow them up or down the mountain-side. 
Before long we see a prospector’s cabin, and a 
eall greets us. The occupant has come from 
work for his noonday-meal, and we stop to join 
and to enjoy the surroundings. 

There is still a distance of ten miles to travel 
before reaching Platoro, the headquarters for 
the summer’s outing. A few plates can be used 
for the afternoon’s work, for the scenery is 
ever-changing and increasing in grandeur. 
When we arrive at the head of Fisher’s Gulch, 
the Continental Divide comes to our vision. 
The sky is usually prettily clouded at this time 
of day, and produces wonderful effects of the set- 
ting sun. From Fisher’s Gulch down to Platoro, 
a drop of eighteen hundred feet, a varied collec- 
tion of views can be obtained. 

Arriving at Platoro in the evening, we find 
a cabin ready to move into. Supper is soon 


started, and we have settled for the night. 
About Platoro there are a great many things of 
interest, among them one that is least under- 
stood —the great mineral deposits of gold and 


silver. Of the several interesting trips on horse- 
back, the grandest is that to the Continental 
Divide. Then there are those to Crater Lake, 
Lake Fork, Conejos Peak, Cornwall Mountain, 
Jasper, Stunner and as many more as you care 
to take. Every day, too, has its clouds, every 
day has its sunshine, and every day has its 
color for every camerist. 

The camera-equipment should consist of a 
posteard-size pocket-camera, and is to be used 
on all trips up the trails on foot or on horse- 
back, because of the convenience in carrying 
and loading, and a 614 x 814 plate-camera. A 
postcard-size reflecting-camera is the best, if that 
can be included. 

The camera used in making the accompany- 
ing photographs was a 614 x 814 Century View, 
fitted with a Goerz Series III, No. 3; 814-inch 
lens, with an Optimo shutter, working up to 
loo second exposure. This outfit is satisfactory 
for nearly everything except wild animals. 

It may be interesting to know that there are 
virtually no difficulties in photographie work in 
this part of Colorado, outside of the taking of 
the pictures. Climbing to points of vantage is 
no easy matter; otherwise the conditions are 
ideal. 

Perhaps it is better to use the plate and 
developer with which you are acquainted by 
experience. Seed 26 plates and Seed’s Pyro 
formula were used by me exclusively. The 
exposure must be quickened on account of 
the very clear atmosphere. Where ordinarily 
one gives 459 second, 400 is nearly correct, 
and at times the lens must be stopped down a 
little. 

The Wynne exposure-meter is a help to the 
beginner or to the expert in adjusting the ex- 
posure to the atmospheric conditions of this 
locality, especially with the Orthochromatic 
plate for proper rendering of cloud-effects. The 
time may be figured from the speed-numbers of 
the plate. Then proceed with normal develop- 
ment. In the dry, cool air of Colorado all plates, 
films, paper and chemicals keep indefinitely. 

If an old cabin is not convenient, one can rig 
up a table in the open for developing, with any 
sort of covering, to keep the spillings of the 
trees from falling into the developer. Unless 
moonlight prevents, it should be dark enough 
by nine o’clock to develop, using the ruby lamp 
as usual. A nearby mountain-spring or stream 
will be available for washing the negatives. 

Under the cool atmospheric conditions Seed’s 
pyro developer can be used with very little or 
no stain. The fixing-bath should be plain hypo. 

Every printing-paper has its beautiful quali- 
ties, and several might well be used. However, 
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A COMMON MODE OF TRAVEL 


the Rocky Mountains, where proper printing- 
facilities do not exist, is hardly the place to 
decide upon the paper to be used for any certain 
negative. Furthermore, one will not have the 
time. Camp-duties occupy the greater part of 
every evening, so one had better content himself 
with proof-prints until he returns and is through 
with negative-making. 


The Useful Whirler 


Wuen the Autochrome plate first appeared, 
the very serious problem that frilling presented 
caused nearly all workers to resort to whirlers 
for the purpose of hastening the drying-process. 
With the disappearance of the frilling-trouble, 
however, the use of the whirler was dropped, 
few seeming to realize that it was a very useful 
piece of apparatus for many other purposes. 
An obvious use for it is the drying of a nega- 
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tive, quick drying often being of great service ; 
but an even greater advantage is to be found in 
varnishing-operations, for a whirler greatly facili- 
tates the use of slow-drying varnishes, which, 
generally speaking, are better varnishes than 
the quick-drying ones, as they tend to give a 
tougher and more even film. If current is 
available, there is no difficulty in fitting up a 
most efficient and useful whirler with the aid of 
a fan-motor, and we are surprised that such a 
device is seldom to be found in the workrooms 
of the professional photographer. — British 
Journal of Photography. 


PHOTOGRAPHY is a work of the heart, head 
and hand. No one can be a master-photo- 
grapher who is not first of all a master-man in 
full accord with all that is true in nature. 


David J. Cook. 
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A Panchromatic Episode 


E. L. C. MORSE 


H™= I happened to be lying in a ham- 
mock that July afternoon watching a 
flock of chickens is by no means a 
ditticult matter to explain. 

Harris was wrong, utterly wrong in his diag- 
nosis. I was not sick at all, but he said I was, 
and the family said I was, and that settled it. 
Being a married man, and knowing full well 
the limitations of a married man, I meekly 
acquiesced : I was sick ; the doctor said so. 

* What you need,” said Harris, benevolently 
(How I wished I could choke him!) “is fresh 
air, gentle exercise and absence of excite- 
ment.” “ Rot,” said I to myself. 

In the family palaver that ensued, various 
forms of exercise were discussed. Anything 
connected with gasolene was tabooed. Bad for 
the nerves. A saddle-horse was excluded for 
similar reasons. I fought hard for a sail-boat 
but was ruled out. On Lake Michigan storms 
be sudden and waters deep and the harbor bar 
be moaning — at an inauspicious time for Dad. 

In the end we ignominiously compromised on 
keeping hens. Hens didn’t explode ; hens didn’t 
collide ; hens were not arrested for speeding ; 
hens didn’t buck or run away; hens didn’t 
capsize. Keeping hens was a gentlemanly oc- 
cupation, soothing to the nerves and warranted, 
according to general report, to reduce a swollen 
bank account. 

A year later found me an expert (more or 
less) in hens. This story is not a disguised lec- 
ture on poultry ; but suffice it to say that I made 
a success of the thing, financially speaking. I 
built a hen-house, bought all the necessary par- 
aphernalia ; read up the subject ; exhibited, ad- 
vertised and prospered. I selected a rare breed, 
Blue Andalusians, and sent to England for a 
cock bird. The price is a strict secret which I 
shall carry with me undisclosed to the grave. 
But he was a beauty, with the courage of a sol- 
dier and the manners of a Spanish grandee. 
We called him Beau Brummell. Beau and I 
grew to be the best of friends, but I think most 
of the real affection was on my side. 

Nothing succeeds like success, and it was con- 
sequently with the feeling that this world is not 
such a wholly bad place after all that I lay 
stretched out in the hammock under the trees 
where I could watch the fluffy chicks running 
in and out of the brooder, chasing insects and 
scratching for imaginary worms. Out under 


the trees the older chickens with Beau Brum- 


mel were nestling in the sand, giving themselves 
that peculiar dexterous flirt with the wings that 
carries to the finer feathers sand and fresh air. 
The angry chatter of a squirrel in the treetops, 
scolding some invisible enemy, and the snore of a 
trolley, blocks away, were the only sounds that 
broke the silence. Through the leaves of the trees 
could be seen the colored smoke of South Chi- 
cago furnaces, lazily drifting over the lake and 
losing itself among the clouds of dazzling white 
outlined against the deep azure of a July day. 

Suspended thus ’twixt heaven and earth in a 
comfortable hammock, I gazed languidly up 
through half-closed eyes at the underside of the 
green leaves and pondered not deeply, but lazily, 
on the mysterious chemical changes taking 
place, the stomata and the chlorophyl and all 
that sort of thing. In fact, I was fast passing 
to the Land of Nod, when suddenly the shrill 
clarion of a cock’s crow broke on the air. 

I sat up and rubbed my eyes. A cock’s 
crow at 4 p.m. I slid out of the hammock. 
Ah! I understand. Jones’ Gladiator is coming 
down the lane and his purpose is to try conclu- 
sions with Beau Brummel. The impudence of 
him! Yet he was a pretty fellow and seemed 
to know it as he stepped along under the arch- 
ing bushes, his red plumage now glittering in 
the bright sunlight, now fading to a duller hue 
in the shade. A pure Rhode Island Red worth 
$25.00 of any man’s money, he had escaped 
from his yard and was aching for a fight. Red 
comb, red wattles, red legs, silky red feathers, 
except for the metallic sheen on the neck. 
His name was Gladiator, and he looked the part. 

He paused and crowed again. Beau Brum- 
mel answered the challenge. That meant a 
fight, and a fight toa finish. A fight would be 
too expensive ; it must be stopped. 

I whistled for Roxana, who came up run- 
ning. “Heel,” said I, as we started for the 
scene of action. 

It was a pretty sight. Gladiator, in his gor- 
geous refulgence of red — bold and arrogant. 
Beau Brummel, dignified, defiant, alert, his blue 
feathers seemed to emphasize the calm wicked- 
ness of that breadth of chest and reach of spur. 

* Watch,” said I to Roxana, pointing to a 
spot midway between the combatants. Roxana 
stood facing the intruder. 

The fight was stopped. The dog stood like 
a statue; the two cocks circled about on oppo- 
site sides, but could not reach each other. The 
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“ WATCH ME!” ANONYMOUS 


blue hens, some stood up as if in anticipation of 
something about to happen, the others settled 
back comfortably into the dust bath again. At 
once the exquisite pictorial character of the 
scene came to my mind. 

“Heigh, Tommie; oh, Tommie!” cried I. 

“Sir?” answered a small voice from the 
garden. 

“Run and fetch me quick the black camera 
in the leather case ; second shelf in my den.” 

I heard the patter of little feet on the walk. 

Meanwhile I took out my old reliable Wat- 
kins meter and found that 149 at F/6 would 
catch the motion even in the shade. 

But what a riot of color! Almost the entire 
spectrum! Gladiator was red, shading from 
light in his tail-feathers to a chocolate in his 
wing bows. Beau’s colors ran from a Cerulean 


blue to an ultramarine, with slaty legs. Tree- 
trunks, from gray brown in sun to almost black 
in shade. Leaves, from garish green to black- 
green. Patches of Raw Sienna-colored earth 
to the intense black of forest humus. Roxana, 
tan-colored head and legs, gray black body ; 
eyes fringed with black. How to do justice to 
these colors was a problem. 

An ordinary plate would have brought out 
my lovely Blue Andalusian as white; Gladia- 
tor’s gorgeous red would have come out a som- 
ber black. And Roxana’ There she stood, 
tail up, legs rigid, eyes dilated, every yellow 
hair of the whisker distinct in the sunlight, and 
a black ridge of hair along the spine bristling. 
Could I, the honorable Vice President of the 
Airedale Dog Club, be guilty of the atrocity of 
representing that magnificent creature as simple 
black?’ It was absolutely unthinkable. 

In the carrying-case which Tommie was 
bringing — would he never come ?— was a 
three-times filter, a five-times filter, plate-hold- 
ers with ordinary, with non-filter, with iso and 
with panchromatic plates. My shutter was rea- 
sonably truthful —as shutters go, all shutters 
being natural born liars —and my tried and 
true F/6 was a jewel. I was prepared. 

But the question arose: Should I use a non- 
filter, an iso or a panchromatic plate, and with 
which filter’ The slow filter would cut my 
time down to 149, and the fast one would give 
me 145 second. In front of me were the fac- 
tors of the situation: red (Gladiator), yellow 
(Roxana), green (foliage), blue (Beau Brum- 
mel), brown (earth), no violet (for which 
thanks). The only color lacking was purple, 
and I am sure that my own countenance could 
have supplied it as I studied the situation. 

Well, the ordinary plate was dismissed from 
consideration for obvious reasons. As for the 
non-filter plate, it might do on pure landscape, 
but from experiments I had seen I was not cer- 
tain that it would do justice to the yellows 
which were pronounced in this picture; the 
blues might be too light and the red too dark. 
Yet I might use a deep screen and save my 
blues, but my other colors would suffer. On 
the whole it seemed that this was rather a large 
order for a screenless plate. 

My ortho (iso) plate with a screen would be 
properly sensitive to blue and green, that is, to 
Beau Brummel and the foliage. But how 
about Roxana and Gladiator’ They were 
essential parts of the picture and it would be a 
shame to slander them, chromatically speaking. 

The panchromatic would do justice, theoreti- 
eally at least, to the red of Gladiator, the blue 
of Beau Brummel, and the yellow (tan or 
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orange) of Roxana. But that brought up 
another question : the relative importance of the 
colors in the picture. If I wanted the blue to 
be darker, and relatively more important, I 
must use my darker yellow filter. If the blue 
was to be lighter than the yellow, I must use 
the lighter screen. 

Manifestly to the human eye, Beau was much 
lighter in color than was the tan yellow-orange of 
Roxana. But how about the two cock birds 
that were the main feature of the picture? Ac- 
cording to rule I should use an ortho with a 
medium screen in order to get the blue lighter. 
And by the same rule, I must use a panchro- 
matic with a deep screen in order to get the 
red lighter. Evidently I had to choose one or 
the other plate and be quick about it, as Tommie 
had just then arrived breathless with that pre- 
cious blaek carrying-case. 

It was a case of compromise. I would do 
justice to my chickens and my dog. Matt var- 
nish was cheap and a little work on the back 
of the plate would lighten up the red cock if 
necessary. ‘The owner would never know the 
difference. 

I picked out the panchromatic plate and 
adjusted the light yellow filter. The bright sun 
flashing on the yellow sand made a tremendous 
contrast with the deep shadow of the forest. 
Well, the best I could do was to apply the old rule 
and overexpose and underdevelop, hoping thus 
to keep the extremes within bounds. 

Fortune was kind to me in the matter of 
composition. I jockeyed the figures about until 
I had the red in the sunshine and the blue in 
the shadow. That, I argued, would lighten up 
the red and hold back the blue. The dog stood 
like a sentinel between the two, a little back. 
Triangular in form, the picture had its chief 
interest in the dog, with secondary interest in 
the two cocks. The background showed hens, 
some standing and watching, some indifferent, 
nestling in the road dust. Fortunately the dis- 
tance was not spotty as often happens when 
light comes through foliage, and of course 
I avoided the common absurdity of letting 
a tree-trunk stand directly behind any figure 
in the composition. 

My composition, I knew, was correct. The 
values were a matter of proof to come later on 
development. As I slipped the slide into the 
camera and set my shutter, I said to myself 
that nothing short of carbon or platinum would 
do for such a masterpiece. 

It was short work for Roxana to drive Gladi- 
ator home in ignominy, while I shut up my 
precious blue flock. I stopped at the ice-box 
on the way to the improvised darkroom made 


from the family bathruom. I had made failures 
before through carelessness or neglect of some 
little point. This time nothing of the sort 
should occur. I tried the darkroom; not a ray 
of light entered. I fished out and scrubbed up 
my old disused tank. I mixed my solutions 
very carefully, poured them into the tank which 
I set in a pan of ice-water till it registerd 65 
degrees. There should be no sudden change 
of temperature in coming from the tank into 
the acid-hypo bath; I cooled the hypo till that 
stood at 65 degrees also. Of course the tem- 
perature of the room would gradually raise that 
of the solutions. That could not be helped 
very well, but I might compensate in time of 
development. The rule given was for 20 min- 
utes at 65 degrees. I had intentionally overex- 
posed and must underdevelop in order to reduce 
those staring contrasts of sunshine and shadow. 
Yet I must make an allowance for rise in tem- 
perature which would shorten exposure for a 
perfect negative. Being a panchromatic plate, 
it must be developed in perfect darkness and no 
inspection was allowable. Studying the ques- 
tion very carefully, I decided on 16 minutes, 
though I felt that perhaps 1514 would do better. 
Imagine my horror on discovering in the dark- 
room that in my excitement I had inadvertently 
neglected to pull the slide of the plate-holder. 
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EDITORIAL 


Unbiased Demonstrations 


O sooner had the names of the directors 
of the Working-Studio at the Kansas City 
Convention been made public, than they were 
accused of being prejudiced in favor of certain 
photographie products. How far such state- 
ments were from the truth, the following an- 
nouncement made at the opening of the Conven- 
tion, by George G. Holloway, will show. Said 
Mr. Holloway : 

“Now then, my friends, I want you to give 
me just a few moments of, your attention. In 
the first place, the management of the Working- 
Studio has been put in my charge. I want to 
ask you kindly to obey the rules as they are laid 
down. ‘To begin with, when this plan was first 
announced, there were many who said it could 
not be carried through successfully, on account 
of the prejudices and rivalry between the man- 
ufacturers to get us to use their goods. In or- 
der to offset that, we have made rules whereby 
we think we will avoid all of that. So please 
don’t any of you ask what goods are used. 
Don’t ask what paper is used. Don’t ask what 
plates or lenses are used. Just keep your eyes 
and ears open and get them full.” 


The Photo-Era Awards 


N view of the constantly-increasing number 
of subscribers and sales of PHoTo-Era, we 
printed in our July issue a statement regarding 
the change in the Round Robin Guild Prize- 
Competitions. Now we think that it would also 
be interesting to note the varying success of the 
contestants. Many who fail to win a prize, 
and are accorded only Honorable Mention, are 
by no means discouraged, but continue to try 
until, at last, another effort succeeds in captur- 
ing the jury. Of course, there are some — and 
this is to be regretted — who lose heart after 
two or more unsuccessful attempts; and there 
are also instances in which contestants have 
shown themselves poor losers, accepting the 
unfavorable verdict of the jury as an act of 
prejudice, and abandoning their interest in 
Puoro-Era altogether. Such a course is un- 
sportsmanlike and deeply to be regretted. 
Of much interest, too, is the advance from 
no reward to Honorable Mention, and thence 
to a prize, if not —as in several cases in these 


competitions — directly towards the first prize. 
Then, again, participation in other Guild con- 
tests may bring this same first-prize winner 
nothing more comforting than an Honorable 
Mention and, perhaps, not even so much, And 
so it goes. But PHoro-Era competitions are 
not, as some may imagine, mere games of 
chance. The results of each competition are 
determined not by favoritism or by the high 
reputation of the contestant, but by a jury of 
three persons — Wilfred A. French, W. H. 
Kunz and Phil M. Riley. The jury’s guide is 
Puorto-Era’s well-known standard, which is 
generally conceded to be high. Extremes in 
impressionism or in technical perfection are 
not considered legitimate means to gain the 
favor of the PHotro-Era jury; but rather a 
sanely-pictorial conception of the theme, indi- 
vidual artistic treatment and evidence of good 
technical knowledge. Naturally not all the 
entries meet these conditions; but the average 
has been steadily gratifying, as may be seen 
from any issue of the magazine published during 
the past six years. 


Silence as a Point of Honor 


CCORDING to the German code of busi- 

ness-ethics — and is there any reason why 
this principle should not prevail throughout this 
country ‘ — both principal and employee are 
mutually bound by their common contract of 
service. The fulfilment of obligations entered 
into rests upon trust and confidence — each 
party is under obligation of good faith to the 
other. In this is included the duty of silence 
on the part of the employee. That the betrayal 
of business or technical secrets is punishable and 
renders one liable to damages is well under- 
stood. Therefore, the employee should never 
divulge to outsiders any unfavorable circum- 
stances in his employer’s business, even if they 
are true. Dismissal without notice may follow 
immediately such a breach of faith, since the 
employee is guilty of a betrayal of the trust 
reposed in him. 


SPEECH is the intelligent uttering of thought. 
Art is the intelligent utterance of emotion. 
Craft is the grammar of art—the means by 
which art is uttered. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro- 
Era. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may havea 
solid silver cup, of original and artistic design, suitably 
engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 


2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 


3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
tition all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 


4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 


5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 
the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate 
or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Data-blanks will be sent 
upon request. Enclose return-postage in this letter. 


6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 


7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargemenis 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against Joss. 


8. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. Guilders interested to have one of these 


Puoro-Era prize collections shown in their home-city 
will please communicate with the Editor of PHoro-Era. 


Awards — Animal Subjects 


First Prize: Howard S. Adams. 

Second Prize: Fannie T. Cassidy. 

Third Prize: William S, Davis. 

Honorable Mention: F. E. Bronson, Mrs. C. B. Fletcher, 
Marshall Fowler, John W. Gillies, The Goodwins, 8S. J. 
McGaughey, W. Mizrumma, Alexander Murray, Anson 
M. Titus, Martin Vos, Wm. Ludlum, Jr., Harry G. 
Phister and C. A. E. Long. 

Special Commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints:-Glenn Adams, M.D., Ward E. 
Bryan, Mrs. Emma C. Durrant, Roscoe De La Mater, 
T. N. Graser, A. B. Hargett, E. S. Harvey, F. W. Hill, 
Morris Houston, Leon Jeanne, Emil G. Joseph, Aloys 
Maerz, Raffaele Menochio, Rene P. Piperoux, 
Robinsons, James Thomson, B. J. Weeber, Alice Willis, 
Emma K. Woods. 


Subjects for Competition for 1913 


August — “ Marine-Studies.”” Closes September 30. 
September — “ Shore-Scenes.” Closes October 31. 
October — “‘ Rainy Days.” Closes November 30. 
November — “‘ Christmas Cards.”” Closes December 31. 
December — “ Home-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
tothe full amount of the prize ($10.00), and a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


To Our Friends 


Just as you have ly or ly been 
benefited by participation in these monthly competitions, 
so your friends would also be spurred on to do better 
work and would be broadened in their appreciation of 
that which is best in photography — pictorial art. Tell 
them about these competitions, of the pleasure of rub- 
bing elbows, so to speak, with their fellows, and of the 
satisfaction of winning a valuable prize strictly on the 
basis of relative merit. May we count upon you to 
“pass the word along” ? 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is 
to assist photographers by giving them advice in 1 of 
1 is free to subscribers and all re r purchasers of th - 
zine sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, %83 Boylston Street, Boston. 


THE STREET-MARKET 


Rainy Days — October Competition 
Closes November 30, 1913 


THE subject this month is one which gives one unusual 
possibilities for artistic work. The misty atmosphere 
is a very helpful factor, because it softens the outlines 
of commonplace objects, so that, no matter what one’s 
environment, his picture will have certain artistic quali- 
ties which asunny day fails to impart. One may make 
exposures in a regular downpour, provided he is careful 
to shield both lens and camera from the rain. A water- 
proof cover to slip over the camera is very necessary, 
having it so arranged that one may manipulate the 
shutter without exposing the mechanism. 

The amateur who is courageous enough to go out in a 
drenching shower with his camera should provide him- 
self with an umbrella-stick, which is a stout stick shod 
with iron at one end and provided at the top with a 
clamp to which the umbrella is affixed. This enables 
one to set up his umbrella at any point chosen for his 
picture, and to shield both himself and his camera from 
the rain. Possibly one has in view some special scene 
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which he would like to photograph in this condition of 
the weather. If not, he should decide on or select some 
locality where he would be likely to get good results in 
the way of an interesting and artistic picture. Starting 
out with a distinct place in view, he will get a much 
better picture than if going without any special aim, 
only to make some sort of a picture; moreover, he is 
less likely to get drenched in the search. 

A busy street-corner furnishes many good subjects 
for a rainy-day picture. One should not be impatient, 
but should wait till just the right combination presents 
itself, and, of course, with the camera in readiness, one 
will be able to seize the propitious second for the expo- 
sure. Public buildings designed on classic lines, as 
many of our public buildings now are, furnish particu- 
larly good subjects for rainy-day studies. Views which 
do not include the whole of the building, but only such 
portions of it as will compose well, may be chosen. The 
outlines should be slightly indistinct, but one may focus 
sharply, make as short an exposure as will give a good 
negative, and then, when printing, interpose between 
the negative and the paper a sheet of transparent cellu- 
loid which is intended for this purpose. 
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A RAINY DAY 


Quite uncommon and attractive subjects on a rainy 
day may be found in the ghetto or quarters of the poor 
in a large city. These people are usually not provided 
with umbrellas, unless the latter are dilapidated, and on 
this account are likely to inject a degree of spontaneous 
humor into the scene. In the absence of umbrellas, the 
women folk resort to more humble protection against 
the rain—an old mackintosh, a frayed shawl or even 
oil-skins. In any event, scenes in these circumstances 
have an air bordering strongly on the picturesque and 
are well worth while. Newsboys, street pedlers and 
others of the poorer class, although exciting our sympa- 
thy while submitting philosophically to the remorseless 
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rain, present good picture-material to the painter and to 
the photographer alike. The industrious camerist will 
not waste his time if he lingers around the exits of rail- 
way, elevated or subway stations and office-buildings ; 
for if he be a student of facial expression, he may take 
a chance and obtain a snapshot of some individual aston- 
ished and bewildered at the unexpected rain and his 
umbrella-less predicament. The Editor does not recom- 
mend the taking of such pictures, however, unless the 
victim be a personal friend. 

Pictures made out in the country on a rainy day are 
always interesting, if one is careful to choose the subject 
well. A condition of the day when toward nightfall the 
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rain is still falling, but the sun is struggling through 
the clouds, is worth watching for. The reflections of 
objects in the puddles of water add to the attractiveness 
of the picture, but one must be careful not to have too 
many puddles, or the effect will be a patchy-looking scene. 

One may find scenes of interest along the shore on a 
rainy day, and as there is always a great deal of reflected 
actinic light in the vicinity of water, very short expo- 
sures may be made, even though the day seems some- 
what dark for photography. Shipping has an air of 
mystery when photographed on a rainy day, and gives 
in the picture the ‘ atmospheric effect’ which we all 
strive for in our pictures. Then there are the fishermen 
in their tarpaulins and sou’ westers, and one cannot choose 
a subject of more diversity, perhaps, than these very 
fishermen, particularly if they have a weather-beaten 
look and are well along in years. 

The stop used should be F/8, or larger, because one 
wishes to admit as much light as possible, and the plate 
should be a rapid one, preferably of Class 1, in the 
Pxoro-Era speed-list. The developer should be one 
which has two reducing-agents, one bringing out the 
detail and the other giving density. The development 
should not be carried too far, for one wants a plate full 
of detail and with soft gradations. Ifthe plate is too 
dense, one loses the delicate tones which are needed to 
convey the impression of a rainy day. 

Let everyone who enters the contest strive to produce 
something really worthy of the name of picture, but 
preferably along original, unconventional lines, avoiding, 
if possible, the hackneyed side-walk scene with reflec- 
tions of pedestrians, trees and lamp-posts. 


Blotting-Paper and Prints 


QuITE insufficient care is taken in many establish- 
ments in the drying of prints. Too often they are simply 
laid on ordinary white commercial blotting-paper, re- 
gardless of the fact that such paper often contains 
appreciable quantities of hypo which is used as a 
dechlorinising-agent in manufacture. With platinotype 
prints this is immaterial, but for bromide, gaslight and 
P. O. P. productions the impurities in the blotting- 
papers may be very detrimental. There are special 
blotting-papers for photographic work, many of which, 
unfortunately, are not so rapidly absorbent as the com- 
mercial varieties, but when blotting-paper is required 
they should be used, and being tougher — the reason 
probably of their slower absorption — the sheets last 
longer before tearing. Our own preference is for sheets 
of some clean, well-washed fabric, a few yards of calico 
or half a dozen of the linen cloths for kitchen use and 
known as “glass cloths.’ These may be used and 
washed so often that they will be found much less ex- 
pensive in the long run than blotting-paper, and when 
too thin for drying prints upon, they make excellent 
soft dusters. For carbon printing, a stout blotting- 
paper is an advantage. The early instructions for the 
process refer to “bibulous boards,” and these were 
blotting-paper of the substance of thin cardboard. 
Here again the heavier substance prevents tearing, for 
the board never gets wet right through, the surplus 
moisture from the transfer-paper and the tissue having 
been removed by the vigorous squeegeeing. — British 
Journal of Photography. 
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PEDRO 


Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, PHoro-ERa, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


J. C. R.—The best way to remove a portion of 
the background of a bromide enlargement without 
leaving any stain is to soak the print in a ten per cent so- 
lution of hypo and then to apply locally with a wad of 
absorbent cotton a solution of potassium ferricyanide, 
ten grains to the ounce. Rinse frequently under a water 
faucet to prevent the formation of clearly-defined lines, 
and continue to apply the ferricyanide solution as long 
as necessary. 

P. M. N.—The pinholes in intensified negatives 
have probably been caused by the wetting of the nega- 
tives anew, thereby giving tiny pinholes previously in 
existence an opportunity to open up more. It is claimed 
by some workers that mercuric chloride intensifiers tend 
to cause pinholes, but the complaint is by no means 
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general and would seem to be the result of the con- 
ditions under which this after-treatment is practised 
rather than to the chemical used. 

B. T. O.—1t matters not what is the color of 
darkroom walls, since they reflect only the light which 
falls upon them. The important thing is to make sure 
that your developing-lamp emits a safe light. Test it 
and make sure. 

S. P. C. — Stained fingers in sulphide toning may 
be due to several causes. First of all, make it a prac- 
tice to wipe the hands every time they are to go into a 
different bath. Use your sulphiding solution freshly 
made and be sure that the sulphide itself is not stale. 

F. A. W.—Long-Focus Single Lenses are to be 
preferred to double-lens systems for pictorial landscape- 
work whenever the camera (bellows-extension) permits 
the use of one which shall not be less than one and one- 
half times the length of the plate. For a 5x7 plate, 
for instance, the single lens should not be less than ten 
to eleven inches; for a 4 x 5 plate, seven to eight 
inches. The old-time single lens, when used under 
these conditions, and provided there are no straight 
vertical lines near the edges of the picture, will give 
more brilliancy to the image than any good doublet. 
No equipment should be considered complete without a 
single lens with a focal length of one and one-half, or 
twice the longer dimension of the plate to be used. 
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AT THE MIRROR U. SHINDO 
FIRST PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


P. B. B.— The photographic blotting-book which 
is used for drying prints after they have been washed, 
should be used with reasonable care if it is to last any 
length of time. Most workers, largely beginners, place 
the dripping prints directly between the leaves of the 
blotting-book and then place the latter under some 
gentle pressure, or none at all. As a consequence, the 
leaves made of blotting-paper buckle and warp, and 
the prints in drying conform to the irregular shape of 
the leaves between which they lie, and have to be 
flattened out afterwards. 

The best way is to trans- 
fer the prints from the 
water to a flat board or 
work-table, and remove the 
surplus water from each 
side of the print with a soft 
cotton rag or a sponge. 

The limp prints may now 
be placed between the 


Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, Paoro-Era, 
883 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 


G. B.— Technically your picture “Lake Geneva” 
could hardly be better. It has a soft sharpness and 
atmospheric perspective that is delightful, due partly to 
the splendid lens-work and partly to the platinum paper 
which is exactly suited to the quality of the negative. 
The fault lies in composition. The sail-boat and the 
row-boat occupy positions of equal importance, both 
are at virtually the same distance and are of equal tone- 
value. This causes two centers of interest and lack of 
unity. In a picture, one interest must always be su- 
preme, with other objects excluded or subordinated. 

S.S. T.— Your print is excellent. To criticize it 
would be merely to quibble over minor things. Its 
one big fault, from our viewpoint, lies not in the print 
itself but in your treatment of it; your monogram 
design is too prominent. The idea of a distinctive 
monogram to be used on every print is a worthy one, 
much affected by prominent camerists, but it is well 
not to have it too large, too light on a dark print, nor 
too dark on a light print. So it be legible, the smaller 
the better, and the larger the nearer in tone it should 
be to the tone of that portion of the print on which it is 
placed. 

P. E. M. —-“ An Autumn Day” shows faulty use of 
the lens; the foreground is much out of focus, the 
middle distance, where lies the chief interest, is rather 
diffused, while the distance is quite sharp. These rela- 
tive degrees of definition ought to be reversed. The 
danger is always that the focus will not be set near 
enough rather than the contrary. While it is usually 
preferable to focus sharply on the object of chief inter- 
est, any deviation from this custom may well be on the 
side of nearness. It is by allowing the receding planes 
to become more and more indistinct that the effect of 
distance is conveyed. 


leaves of the blotting-book, 
and then the latter under 
uniform pressure by means 
of a flat board or a very 
heavy piece of cardboard, 
weighted down by a mass 
of magazines. 

After several hours of 
drying, the prints will be 
ready for removal, and they 
will be found quite flat, and 
the leaves of the blotting- 
book will have maintained 
their shape. 


ROLLERS 


JOHN A. SCHWEIGART 


SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 
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A ROAD IN THE COUNTRY 
THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


J. T. — Your print entitled “‘ Theodore R.” fails of 
success chiefly because of the wallpaper background 
and panel effect of battens nailed to the wall are in 
rather sharper focus than the cat, and so too conspicuous. 

~We have the highest regard for The Photo-Miniature, but 
just what réle a copy of it plays in this picture it is dif- 
ficult to determine; in this instance it seems to be a 
distracting influence. 

C. B. F. —“ Playmates ”’ fails in that the two pets are 
considerably separated in the picture-space and do not 
appear to be at all interested in each other. Rather, 
each is looking steadfastly into the camera. It is a 
case of two pictures on one print, with consequent lack 
of unity. A stroke of the trimmer, cutting the print 
into two pictures, works a marked improvement. 

E. A. D.— Your subject “ Siesta” 
would be much improved had it not 
been photographed through a net- 
work of brush in the foreground that 
is most distracting. Foreground ob- 
jects that do not play an important 
and desirable part in the composition 
should be religiously excluded in se- 
lecting a viewpoint. 

G. G. —Your retouching in “ Ready 
for a Snapshot” is faulty. Make 
many more and finer strokes with a 
harder lead and the results will be less 
readily visible. 

M. R. G. —“ Isn’t Dinner Ready ?” 
is a very cute picture. That is the 
trouble with it. Cute pictures that 
are spontaneous and natural are much 
to be desired, but this savors of the 
forced and concocted, as it is; the 
white cloth background, too close to 
be slightly out of focus and so lose 
its texture and wrinkles, “gives it 
away.” A natural background, un- 
less it includes distracting highlights, 
would have been preferable. 

A. M.— “ Afternoon Shadows”’ is 
very pleasing except for being printed 
on a buff paper, which is never suit- 
able for snow-scenes, even sunlight- 


MIDSUMMER AFTERNOON 
HONORABLE MENTION — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


effects, although it is best for such 
pictures when snow is not present. 
Black-and-white prints are always 
safe in winter-work, but blue-black 
are nearer to the actual existing colors. 

T. K.—‘“In the Shadow” is a 
fair composition, though somewhat 
lacking in interest. The print as a 
whole is underexposed, the contrast 
between sunlight and shadow being 
too marked, and the shadows them- 
selves not being sufficiently trans- 
parent. Detailful shadows that merge 
gracefully into sunlight convey the 
effect of sunshine much more truth- 
fully than black shadows. 

W. L. Jr. — Your print “ Strangers 
Welcome” is technically very good 
and undoubtedly a splendid likeness 
of your dog. The peculiar balustrade 
formation, resembling a large letter 
O, is very distracting and attracts un- 
due attention to itself. It is better 
removed by trimming, even though 


ROSCOE DE LA MATER the animal may then seem a trifle 


crowded in the picture-space. 

M. F. — “ Sheep Grazing ” requires 
only a little local-work to render it a very pleasing pic- 
ture. Three rocks in the foreground are almost white 
and detract attention from the sheep beyond. These 
can be reduced locally on the negative with ferricyanide 
and hypo or spotted to a lower key on the print with 
watercolors. Platinum prints respond to this spotting 
best of all, but the sepia bromide that you have used 
may be spotted also. Use gum-water to moisten colors. 

E. C. D. — “ Bronze” is an example of the fact that 
a portrait head of a dog, or any other animal for that 
matter, must be treated like that of a human being. 
The eyes particularly must be properly illuminated and 
the ‘“ catch-lights * obtained. No dog-lover has failed 
to observe how expressive are the eyes of his chosen pet, 
and to slight them in a photograph were a pity. 


W. W. IRVINE 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Restrictions 

Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoro- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Anyone who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoro-Era 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 

First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize: Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘General;” but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in Puoto- 
Era. All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will 
be returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with 
the data. 

Rules 

1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
tition all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Data- 
blanks will be sent upon request. Enclose return-postage in 
letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PxHoro-ERA, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-ErA, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 


First Prize: U. Shindo. 

Second Prize: John A. Schweigart. 

Third Prize: Roscoe W. De La Mater. 

Honorable Mention: W.W. Irvine, Allison R. Lawshe, 
D. D.S., C. A. E. Long and I. C. Sease. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Glenn Adams, M.D., Henry W. 
Gerrans, Ernest A. Kallinich, E. Keaough, Norman J. 
Nelson. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


THE trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 
In the competitions conducted by PHoro-Era this situa- 
tion is provided for intelligently and satisfactorily by a 
plan which, when utilized to the full by beginners, 
amounts to a personal training in art and technique 
under the guidance of experts — a correspondence course, 
if you will, for it provides for growth in proficiency. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the Pxuoro- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PHoro-Era Competition for advanced 
workers. In this class the standard is much higher and 
the camerist will find himself competing with some of 
the best pictorialists— many of them successful Salon 
exhibitors in America and Europe. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoro- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as Phoro-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoro-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. Competent 
judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one does 
not find his among them there is a good reason. Send- 
ing a print which failed, to the Guild Editor for criticism, 
will disclose what it was, and if the error be technical 
rather than artistic, a request to the Guild Editor for 
suggestions how to avoid the trouble will bring forth 
expert information. The Round Robin Guild Depart- 
ments form an endless chain of advice and assistance ; 
it remains only for its members to connect the links. 
To compete with others puts anyone on his mettle to 
achieve the best that is in him, and if, in competing, he 
will study carefully the characteristics of prize-winning 
prints every month and use the Guild correspondence 
privilege freely, he cannot help but progress. 
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Exposure-Guide for October 
Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 


table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 4 of exposure in table. 

Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored , 
buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with For other stops multiply by the 
Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. number in third column 

Bright | Sum Shining) pittused Very 
Hour Bun Light Pull | pul || |U.S.1 | x1/4 
liam.to 1/32 1/16 1/8 v4 | 1/2 F/5.6 |U.S.2 | X1/2 

10-11 a.m. and 1-2 P.m.| 1/25 1/12 1/6 1/3 2/3 F/6.3 | U.S.2.4) xX 5/8 

9-10 a.M.and 2-3 P.M.| 1/16 1/8 1/4 1/2 1* F/7 U.S.3 X 3/4 
8-9 a.m. and 3-4 P.M.| 1/5* 1/2* 11/2*| 3* F/i1 U.S. 8 X2 
The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds F/16 U.S. 16 x4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 

tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- || F/22 | U.S.32 | X8 

ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 

uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/32 | U.S. 64 X 16 
* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be 

yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. X 1%; 55° X 1; 52° X 1; 30° X 4. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 

dark near objects, particularly when the 

1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- image of the object nearly fills the plate 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy and full shadow-detail is required. 

clouds; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

to glades and under the trees. Wood- 

1/2 Openlandscapes withoutforeground; 48 interiors not open to sky. Average 


indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
light surroundings. 
Example: 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 


open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects; studies of dark clouds ; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects; most tele- 


photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy foreground ; 
buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage ; shipping about the docks; red- 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 
Oct., 2 to 3 p.M., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1,R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
the table look for “ hour,” and under the column 
headed “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
1/16 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expo- 
sure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 
4. Multiply 1/16X4=1/4. Hence, expo- 
sure will be 1/4 second. 

For other plates consult Table of Plate-Speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the 
time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 
by the number of theclass. 1/25 X 1/2= 1/50. 
Hence, exposure will be 1/50 second. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 


Society or Title and Place Date Particulars of 


PHoroGRapuHic Society Aug. 24 


to Oct. 4, |J. McIntosh, 
13 35 Russell Sq., London, W. C., England 


Lonpon SALon OF PHOTOGRAPHY Sept. 6 to Oct. 18, |Bertram Park, 
1913 


INTERNATIONAL PuHoroGRarHic Exuipition| April to 
IN GHENT 
GENERAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION IN Oc 


FRANKFORT, O. M. 1913 


5a Pall Mall East, London,S. W., England 
November Limbosch, Commissioner, 

‘ No. 3, Place Royale, Brussels 

tober Photographic Club, Frankfort, O. M. 


Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters 
For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and 
Watkins. Full directions for use are given with each 
outfit and the manipulation is very simple. An acti- 
nometer or exposure-meter is a very useful adjunct to 


one’s camera outfit, for it is so constructed that it 
measures the correct time of exposure under different 
conditions of light, speed of plate and size of stop used. 

For a practical and lucidly-written article on the use 
of exposure-meters, at all seasons of the year, see 
Pxoro-Era, January, 1912. 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 
Class-numbers. No.1, Photo-Era. No.2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 
Class 1/3, P.E. 156, Wy. 350,Wa. Premo Film Pack Class 2,P.E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Lumiére Sigma (Violet Label) Seed Gilt Edge 27 . Cramer Medium Iso 
Wellington Xtra Speedy Extreme Standard Imperial Portrait Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Standard Polychrome Ilford Special Rapid 
Class 1/2,P.E. 128, Wy. 260,Wa. Stanley Regular Imperial Special Rapid 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho Vulean Film Lumiére Panchro C 
Cramer Crown Wellington Anti-Screen 
Eastman Speed-Film Wellington Film Class 3, P.E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch Wellington Speedy Barnet Medium 
Imperial Flashlight Wellington Iso Speedy Barnet Ortho Medium 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 Class 11/4,P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. a Fast 
Class 3/4,P.E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. Central Comet Wellington Landscape 
Ansco Film, N.C. and Vidil Cramer Banner X Stanley Commercial 
Barnet Red Seal Cramer Instantaneous Iso Ilford Chromatic 
Central Special Cramer Isonon Ilford Empress 
Defender Vulcan Cramer Spectrum Cramer Trichromatic 
Ensign Film Defender Ortho 
Hammer Special Ex. Fast Defender Ortho, N.-H. Class 5, P.E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Ilford Zenith Eastman Extra Rapid Cramer Commercial 
Imperial Special Sensitive Hamrter Ortho Hammer Slow 
Seed Color-Value Ortho Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy Seed 26x aie Wellington Ortho Process 
Class 1,P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. Seed C. Ortho Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
American Seed L. Ortho Slow I 
Barnet Extra Rapid Seed Non-Halation Cramer Slow sd Non-Halati 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid Seed Non-Halation Ortho Cramer Slow on-Halation 
Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. Standard Extra Ilford Ordinary 
Imperial Non-Filter Standard Orthonon 9 eg 
Class 11/2, P.E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. Seed Process 
Kodak N. C. Film Cramer Anchor 
Kodoid Lumiére Ortho A Class 100, P.E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Film and Blue Label Lumiére Ortho B Lumiére Autochrome 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 


THE animated scene pictured on this month’s front- 
cover is not without a degree of sentiment and imagina- 
tive force. It has also the merit of leaving the mind of 
the beholder in a state of uncertainty, doubt and appre- 
hension, not unlike an unfinished story in which the 
dénouement is either temporarily or permanently sus- 
pended. Our picture represents one of the many child- 
ish pranks which Mrs. Pearce records so successfully. 
No data. 

The pictures which accompany Mr. Hoppé’s paper 
serve the purpose of illustrating characterization in por- 
traiture, and would seem to call for no special comment. 
The power of sentiment and expression of these five 
portraits — frontispiece, pages 172, 175, 175 and 176 — 
must be obvious to any intelligent observer. To this 
psychological element certain technical details are neces- 
sarily subservient. So one may notice that the outlines 
of the figure of Hilda Moore, page 176, are not indicated, 
but the sweep of the lapels of the coat suggests the actual 
pose of the model, which, however, appears of little 
moment. A similar tendency of the artist to ignore 
non-essentials is noticeable in “ The Profile,’ page 172. 
These portraits, by so notable a master as E. O. Hoppé, 

_ will surely repay analysis and study on the part of art- 
“students and aspiring photographers. No data. 

The delightful sunny hillside-landscape, by G. R. 
Ballance, page 177, is one of a pictorial series of Rome 
and the Campagna, which the artist made several years 
ago. Finding the winters of St. Moritz-Dorf extremely 
severe, Mr. Ballance moved to the salubrious and pic- 
turesque little town of San Mamette, on the northern 
shore of Lake Lugano, where he has established his 
printing-plant. His photographs have a distinctive 
quality, which has brought him fame and fortune. 
Data: Dagor lens and rough Platinotype paper. 

The very still-life, page 178, is a somewhat novel sub- 
ject nowadays, although very hackneyed among painters 
many years ago. Subjects of this character are al- 
ways available at this season of the year, with gunning 
for game-birds, including wood-cock, quail, pheasant, 
wild duck and geese. 

The panel by the late W. B. Davidson, page 179, is a 
realistic portrayal of a barren autumn day, in which, 
however, the living touch is the slender birch-tree. 
The technique and spacing leave little room for adverse 
comment. No data. 

The happily-arranged ‘‘ Vista,’ page 180, is the result 
of an outing by the artist, Clara E. Sipprell, a successful 
professional portrait-photographer, whose work was the 
subject of an illustrated article in June PHoro-Era. 
Data: 4 x 5 Korona camera, portrait-attachment; 
November, 5.30 p.m.; bulb exp.; pyro; platinum print. 

No one will reprove Mr. Davis for having been capti- 
vated by what must have been a magnificent picture, 
glowing with rich color and strong contrasts — a superb 
subject for the camera, page 181. In arranging his 
lines and masses, our artist was led into the common 
error of including an excess of pictorial material and 
thereby detracting from what should be the only point 
of pictorial interest. Effective as is the foreground — a 
logical adjunct to the radiant sky — it is de trop accord- 
ing to the rules of art; so that if we remove it, a quarter 
of an inch below the center of the picture-area, we shall 
have a landscape of perfect proportions and satisfying 
beauty. But to reverse the process of pictorial surgery, 


and try to convert the foreground into a complete picture, 
would be futile. No data. 

With an engaging group of young deer, page 182, 
Howard S. Adams makes his début in PHoro-Era as an 
animal-photographer. Although made under difficul- 
ties, this picture needs no apologies because of faulty 
lines and careless workmanship — familiar characteristics 
of the usual photographs of wild animals. These are no 
tame creatures enclosed in a private park, but the kind 
that at the faintest sound instantly put up their white 
flags and bound away. Data: Blue Hills, about fifteen 
miles south of Boston, Mass.; 5 x 7 Graflex camera 
fitted with Euryplan lens, series Va, F/4.5; Wellington 
Anti-Screen Backed plate ; Celeritas developer ; enlarged 
print on Wellington Bromide. 

The five sunsets, pages 183 and 185, are by H. S. 
Grinleese, the author of an interesting and helpful story 
on the subject of photographing these attractive cloud- 
effects. The first of the series is an imposing view with 
an interesting basic foreground setting off the receding 
waters of the bay topped by a blazing sky. Of the 
quartet, page 185, the first makes the strongest appeal 
on account of its bold and artistic design. On the 
whole, it impresses us as the best composition of all. 
Data contained in Mr. Grinleese’s article. 

The landscape by E. 8. Harvey, page 184, reflects 
inadequately the pictorial design and tonal beauty of the 
original print — an enlargement of generous dimensions. 
Reduced to a small halftone, the view appears con- 
tracted in its component parts and results in a spotty 
and restless appearance, apt to confuse the beholder. 
The picture is well planned and skilfully executed, and 
with an eye to correct values. Data: September 4, 
4.30 p.m.; diffused sunshine shining through light 
clouds; 4x5 Century camera; 61-inch Isostigmar, 
F/11; 3 times color-screen; 1 second; Cramer Medium 
Iso, three and one-half years old ; pyro; glossy Azo. 

Although work of William Ludlum, Jr., has fre- 
quently appeared in these pages, the trio of outdoor 
pieces, page 186, displays this worker’s artistic feeling 
at its best. Rarely has her kineship, the cow, been 
favored with a worthier al fresco setting than is pre- 
sented in “A Pastoral.” There is a degree of senti- 
ment in “The Old Lane,” despite the absence of the 
human interest. No data. 

The reverie-study by our old friend, Rudolf Diihr- 
koop, page 189, is one of the finest achievements of 
this eminent artist. The distribution of the light is 
always so skilfully managed, that character, modeling 
and plastic form prevail in all their fulness. The 
arrangement of a hand near the face is generally a 
disastrous proceeding ; but with what grace, repose and 
harmony has the master succeeded with this sympa- 
thetic model! There is always a blending of strength, 
solidity and refinement in Diihrkoop’s portraits that 
raise their creator high above the level of his 
cotemporaries. 

The views in the Rocky Mountains, by Charles O. 
Axell, pages 190-194, evince a trained eye for the pic- 
turesque and good technical skill. The artist’s article 
gives valuable information of interest to workers who 
intend to visit this great mountain-range. No data. 

The original of the delightful genre, page 196, has 
been in the Editor’s possession over thirty years and 
regarded always as an*exquisite example of straight 
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photography. It is faultless in workmanship and ren- 
dering of color-values, and may be refreshing to gaze 
upon by those who are accustomed to ultra-modern 
interpretation of child-life. No data, except that the 
artist was a professional in Philadelphia — possibly 
Gutekunst, long deceased. 

Another child-study, “‘My Baby Doll,” page 197, 
shows how successfully work of this kind can be done 
in the home. Similar subjects may tempt the amateur 
camerist during the coming winter season. Numerous 
illustrated articles on home-portraiture, by prominent 
practitioners, professional and amateur, have appeared 
in PHoro-ErA during the past few years. The only 
serious objection we have to Mr. Kemery’s picture is 
the hair-ribbon, which generally is a disfigurement 
rather than an ornament, except when the color of this 
appendage harmonizes with that of the hair. Data: 
February 10, 1913; 4x5 camera; R. R. lens; stop 
F/8; good light; 15 second; Cramer Crown; Metol- 
Hydro; Cyko print; M. H. developer. 

“The Street-Market,” page 200, is interpolated in 
the Guild editor’s hints on the ‘ Rainy Days” competi- 
tion, to suggest unconventional subjects to contestants. 
In Europe, scenes like those depicted by Mr. Engel are 
very common; but although the markets in American 
cities are mostly enclosed, they frequently offer desir- 
able material for the camera. Whether the exposures 
are to be made by daylight or artificial illumination, is 
for the camerist to decide. No data. 

A. E. Boltenhouse has made a specialty of rainy-day 
photography, and his picture on page 201 is one of his 
best in this line. Data: April, 12.30 p.m.; No. 3 F. P. 
Kodak; Goerz Celor, F/4.8; 4%4-inch focus; Eastman 
film; 1450 second; pyro, tank; 8 x 10 Eastman Standard 
“B” Bromide. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


THE number of entries in the animal competition was 
very gratifying, particularly the variety of subjects. 

Reference has already been made to Howard S. 
Adams, who has acquired an enviable reputation as a 
photographer of animals, particularly of subjects that 
require the exercise of skill, judgment and perseverance. 
In the picture of young foxes in captivity, page 202, 
which enabled him to capture the PHoro-Era silver 
cup, Mr. Adams was not called upon to exert himself, 
except to obtain a pleasing arrangement and a satisfac- 
tory negative. Theresult proclaims his brilliant success. 
Mr. Adams is a member of the Canton Game Protective 
Association. Data: Interior of shed; May noon; good 
north light; Euryplan lens, Va, F/4.5, rear combination ; 
T. and P. shutter; 14 second; Wellington Anti-Screen 
Backed; Celeritas. Argo double weight print. 

In his portrayal of domestic animals, W. S. Davis 
vainly seeks his superior. His prints have a soft, warm 
color that is distinctive, as exemplified in his portrait of 
a dog, page 203. Data: January noon; good sunlight 
on animal in the open; 314 x 414 camera having 6-inch 
focus single achromatic lens; stop, F/11; 140 second ; 
Cramer Inst. Iso; Edinol-Hydro; 8 x 10 enlargement, 
rough Monox Bromide, toned sepia with sulphide. 

Mrs. Cassidy is to be thanked for not picturing her 
chickens attached to fragments of egg-shell, or perform- 
ing alleged feats of intelligence. Rarely have we seen 
a more artistic arrangement of these little bipeds. Page 
204. Data: May; sunlight; outdoors; 5x7 Auto 


Graflex; B. & L. Tessar IC, F/4.5; used wide open; 
Yo second ; Seed L. Ortho; Metol-Hydro; P. M. C. 
Bromide. 

The yoke of oxen, page 204, is somewhat unusual 
because the subjects occupy nearly the entire picture- 


The camera with its relatively short-focus lens 


space. 
had to be held too near to obtain this picture, which 


lacks in good perspective. Data: February, 10 a.m. 
misty; regular 3A Folding Kodak; open lens; 150 
second; 6 x 9 Artura Carbon Black. 


The Beginners’ Contest 


As the Editor predicted, participants in the Beginners’ 
Competition are showing considerable activity and prog- 
ress. Many of them have entered prints simultaneously 
in this and in the PHoro-Era competition for advanced 
workers, with the result that the latter contains the 
names of several in the honorable mention class. By 
and by these same workers will be capturing prizes. 
This is as it should be —a process of gradual advance- 
ment, from the lower to the higher class, with intelli- 
gent aid given by the Guild department, the members 
of the editorial staff, and PHoro-Era as a complete 
school of photography. A Guilder, pleased with a 
modest beginning in receiving recognition for his pic- 
torial efforts, writes: ‘‘ As I have been trying to make 
pictures only one year, I am much gratified in winning 
honorable mention on each of the three prints entered. 
So far, your valuable magazine has been almost entirely 
my only guide and instructor, for which I thank you.” 

Workers eager for rapid progress in pictorial compo- 
sition will derive immense benefit from Henry R. Poore’s 
book, “ Pictorial Composition,” which, with a renewal 
for PHoro-Era, costs the subscriber $1.50, instead 
of $2.00. 

For sheer novelty, U. Shindo’s prize-picture, page 205, 
isunique. Data: April 20,1913; 2 p.m.; 5x7 Empire 
State camera; Zeiss Kodak lens, 61-inch focus; used 
wide open; bright light; 4% second; Stanley plate; 
pyro, tank ; Cyko No. 5 print. 

The spirit of foaming surf has been exceedingly well 
rendered by John A. Schweigart in his “ Rollers,” page 
205. The standpoint,.as well as the moment of expo- 
sure, was well chosen. Data: January 6, 1913; fair 
light; 3A Kodak, 314 x 514; B. & L. Zeiss Tessar, 
IIB, 61-inch; stop, F/6.3; 450 second; Standard 
Orthonon plate; Duratol; 3x5 enlargement on P.M. C. 
Bromide; hydro. 

There is no more industrious worker in this depart- 
ment than R. W. De La Mater. His pictures show a 
commendable understanding of artistic composition. Of 
good technique there is no lack. The country-road, 
page 206, may be a bit conventional ; but what of that? 
Data: July 2, 1913; sunlight; 5x7 Central Plate; 
Velostigmat, F/6.3; 4% second; metol-hydro; Solio 
print, toned in gold bath. 

W. W. Irvine, page 206, shows a keen appreciation 
of a pictorial design. The material is very attractive 
and pliable, and easily fits into the camerist’s plan. 
The proportions of the picture are admirable and the 
workmanship worthy of all praise. Data: June 15, 
4.30 p.m.; slightly hazy; Hammer Non-Halation; 
Hiittig Cupido camera, 242 x3'%; Carl Zeiss Tessar, 
4%<-inch focus; stop, F/6. 3; Vos second ; Pyro-Soda, 
tank ; enlarged with same instrument by arc-light on 
Wellington Cream Crayon Smooth Bromide, sulphide 
toned. 


Cleveland Camera Club 


Tue enthusiasm of Cleveland camerists in their 
newly-formed club continues unabated. From July 17 
to August 2 a midsummer exhibition was held which 
aroused much interest. The collection included 138 
prints by 29 contributors, and was varied in subjects 
photographed in this country and abroad. 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 


The Photographer as a Friend 


SEVERAL years ago when the Editor made a friendly 
call on J. H. C. Evanoff, when he was operator for the 
Conly Studio, on Boylston Street, Boston, he found this 
extremely clever man busily at work on an 8 x 10 
negative, removing bodily the figure of a dog which 
was reposing in the arms of an attractive young lady. 

As Mr. Evanoff continued his operation with the 
etching-knife, he related the story of his interesting 
negative. ‘‘Several weeks ago Mrs. Conly asked me 
to make a portrait of this young lady, and to do my very 
best. As I posed her with this Boston terrier — ‘ Scratch, 
scratch!’— in her arms, she looked up at me with a 
sweet smile and said, ‘Mr. Evanoff, please make as nice 
a picture as you can of me. You see, it is intended for 
an old, rich uncle in Alaska. He has never seen me, 
and, as he is a bachelor, he has picked me out from a few 
relativesas his sole heir. Domakeit nice; won't you ?’ 
Well, I must have succeeded, for the little girl came 
bouncing in a few days afterwards with the proofs and 
almost hugged with delight — ‘Scratch, scratch!’ 
There; the jobisdone. Nothing left but clear glass.” 
~ And with this he showed me the plate with a circular 
space of clear glass about the size of a silver dollar. 

“Well, about a month after that,’ Mr. Evanoff 
proceeded, without appearing to notice his caller’s look 
of astonishment, ‘the little girl appeared again; this 
time with a sad look in her pretty face, her eyes red 
from weeping. ‘Mr. Evanoff,’ she managed to explain, 
‘I’m afraid there’s going to be trouble. My uncle sent 
back the picture with a short note, saying that he simply 
hated dogs, and that he had no use for girls who petted 
them and had their pictures taken like this one.’ And 
then she broke down utterly and began tosob. I atonce 
calmed her by offering to pose her again without the 
dog. She jumped up delighted and, as I had no appoint- 
ment at the time, I made a number of sittings of her, 
Mrs. Conly having charge of the Boston terrier in the 
reception-room ; but, try as I would, I could not get the 
happy, wistful expression that was in the picture 
condemned by the rich uncle. The little girl came 
again the next day; but I succeeded no better than 
before. Something was on her mind, she seemed 
depressed, and, although I got her to smile and even 
laugh, the camera could not duplicate the captivating 
look of the first, initial picture. I then told her that 
I would defy fate and succeed after all, and for her 
to come again in three days. Now you do the same, 
Mr. French, and I'll show you something ! ” 

Before departing, Mr. Evanoff was good enough to 
show me a print of the very first sitting. It was an 
artistic triumph, the young lady holding her pet, and 
well worthy Mr. Evanoff’s great reputation. 

When I called at the appointed time the artist dis- 
played a beautifully-mounted print from the original, 
despised negative, but in place of the Boston terrier 
was a large bouquet of American Beauties, and no 
visible trace of the means of the transformation — due 
to the skilful use of the etching-knife and a bit of clever 
double-printing. He afterwards told the Editor that 
the composite picture was a complete success. The 
uncle had telegraphed his delight, and the little girl had 
sent Mr. Evanoff a token of her gratitude. 


Washington in Smoke 


VERY curious sometimes are the freaks of the cam- 
era, whose “ eagle eye” is often, in a sense, quicker than 
human sight. The accompanying speed-photograph of 
the Fall River Express is evidence that a locomotive 
may be more expert than the most accomplished “ ring- 
blower,” aided and abetted by his trusty brier pipe. 
Casual observance of this picture may disclose nothing, 
but another careful look at the sixth circle of smoke will 


WASHINGTON INSMOKE MATTHEW J. HARKINS 


show a profile resembling that of Washington so often 
printed in school histories. Mr. Harkins made this photo- 
graph with a 4x5 Speed Graphic camera; Zeiss lens, 
F/6.3 ; Y%o05 second, Imperial Ortho plate ; gaslight print. 


A Successful Stratagem 


OnE of our neighbors, a young man of engaging per- 
sonality and a camerist of no mean ability, attracted the 
attention of a certain lady of uncertain age, near by. 
She lost no opportunity to manifest her admiration for 
his good looks, which annoyed him exceedingly. His 
attitude towards her was one of undisguised indiffer- 
ence. One day, on his way to the PHoro-Era offices, 
our camerist chanced to meet his would-be-affinity, who, 
seeing him carry a small camera, at once suggested that 
he take her picture. With unexpected alacrity he in- 
vited her to stand still. Instant acqui , a smile 
of satisfaction from the photographer, a snap, and the 
uncompromising photograph had been recorded. But 
oh, the irony of fate! The two recognize each other no 
more — all due to the objectionable background in the 
lady’s portrait, and our camerist was not yet skilled in 
the art of working on the negative. When he had 
posed the impromptu model, it was beside a showcase 
on the sidewalk, filled with interesting objects of by- 
gone days, and bearing the comprehensive and conspic- 
uous sign — “ Antiques.” 


WHEN you are serving the public, you can’t ignore 
public opinion. — Frank Jewell Raymond. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


Regarding Metol-Poisoning 


One of our constant readers writes: “I followed 
photography for about ten years, using Metol almost 
constantly with no poisoning-effect until a year ago, 
when my fingers began to itch and puff up back of the 
nail and the skin to peel off. On inquiry I found it to be 
due to the use of Metol, which I stopped using. I also 
found my blood was in a bad condition and I was run 
down physically. I took an Indian herb medicine and 
other tonics to build myself up and now am able to use 
Metol again with no bad effects, but nevertheless I take 
the precaution to grease my fingers well with Lanolin, 
and I would suggest that all sufferers from Metol- 
poisoning look first to the condition of their blood.” 


Theater Photography 


In the August issue of Photographic Scraps, Albert 
Lyles describes some interesting experiments in photo- 
graphing several scenes from ‘“ Miss Hook of Holland ” 
at the Empire Theatre, London, using only the normal 
electric lighting of the stage. His plates, rapid in the 
first instance, were bathed in pinacyanol to increase 
their speed. Some of the dye solution, 1: 1000 alcohol, 
was procured, and a working-bath was made of two 
parts of the dye solution to 100 parts of distilled water, 
and carefully filtered. It was made fresh when wanted 
for use because the dilute solution does not keep. The 
plates were bathed for about three minutes in the 
working-solution, then washed for three minutes in 
water, after which quick drying in absolute darkness was 
necessary. 


Writes Mr. Lyles: 

“My difficulties began with the washing of the plates, 
as I have no water in my darkroom. But I got over 
this by placing them in the usual rack and washing- 
tank and giving repeated changes of water with con- 
stant motion. 

“Then came the drying. This was my greatest 
worry, as I had no time to make a ventilated drying- 
box. In the end I used tin biscuit-boxes lined with 
black paper, and set the plates up on end around the 
sides, with plenty of dried calcium chloride asbestos in 
the middle. Placed near a fire, but not near enough to 
attack the gelatine, the tins beeame warm, and were 
then carried to the darkroom, where the lids were re- 
moved to allow steam to escape. This process was re- 
peated until the plates were dry. 

“With this rough and ready method I had grave 
doubts whether my negatives would be good, and tried 
some of the quarter-plates in a hand-camera during 
the usual variety performance. The results were dis- 


tinctly encouraging, and I went to the pit with a half- 
plate stand-camera. 

“The lens used was an F/7.7 and I watched for an 
opportune moment when the performers would be likely 


to make little movement. The cap was off for a second, 
and in some cases longer. I found it necessary to de- 
velop in the dark, because with a good deep ruby-light 
which was quite safe for ortho plates, I had risked one 
peep at a negative which I thought had developed long 
enough, and it fogged immediately. 

“A weak M. Q. developer was used and the results, 
though not perfect, are very good. 

“ With a lens working at about F/4, and plates dried 
in a properly-ventilated drying-box, I am confident that 
excellent pictures could be obtained with the usual 
theater-lighting.” 


Developing Autochromes by Ruby-Light 


In a circular issued by the Gaumont Company, of 
Paris, M. Dillaye presents a method of developing 
Autochromes by the light of an ordinary darkroom 
lamp. It consists in removing the panchromatic dyes 
by immersion for a few minutes before development in 
a solution of potassium bromide and sodium bisulphite, 
1 gram each in 100 c.c. of water (15 grains each in 
3% ounces of water). Of course this operation must be 
performed in absolute darkness or under the light 
recommended by the manufacturers for developing 
Autochromes, but this is no hardship because the opera- 
tion is purely mechanical and requires no exercise of 
judgment as does development. 


Cleaning Bottles 


One of the most frequent troubles of the bromide 
printer appears to be blue stains, which can be pro- 
duced in a variety of ways, but nearly always denote 
that iron and ferricyanide have in some way come 
together. In some few cases the trouble may be traced 
to the use of old bottles. A bottle that has once been 
used for either ferricyanide solutions or an iron salt, 
such as ferric chloride, can seldom be thoroughly cleaned, 
particularly if it is a stoppered bottle with a ground 
neck ; if used subsequently for a solution of a different 
kind, trouble may ensue. Economically it is generally 
cheaper to buy new bottles than to clean old ones which 
have contained doubtful compounds, and the same may 
be said with regard to corks. We once experimented 
with the cleaning of old bottles, and careful testing 
showed that in many cases the necessary cleansing- 
solutions cost nearly as much as the bottles, while the 
time involved was often very considerable. An hour may 
easily be spent in the attempt to clean an old ferricyanide 
bottle. Old corks are hopeless and no amount of clean- 
ing will cause them to yield up the last traces of the 
chemicals they may contain. Much time is saved if a 
stock of new bottles is kept handy, and for preference 
they should be of white or light green glass, not the too 
common dark blue, which does not permit one to see the 
condition either of the bottle or of the solution it con- 
tains. — British Journal of Photography. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 


An Historic Patent-Suit 


AccorpinG tothe report printed in The Evening Post, 
New York, August 16, the long litigation between the 
Eastman Kodak Company and the Ansco Company, cover- 
ing the patent-rights in the manufacture and sale of 
sensitized photographic films, has resulted in a decision, 
handed down by Judge John R. Hazel, of the United 
States District Court, of Buffalo, N. Y., in favor of the 
Ansco Company as the owners of the Hannibal Goodwin 
patent of 1887, the validity of which is upheld by this 
decision. 

The final issue of the suit will, of course, be determined 
on the appeal to the United States Supreme Court ; but 
the present decision is interesting because it shows the 
latest stage of this famous patent-suit, which was begun 
about twelve years ago. 


Studies of the Russian Ballet by Hoppé 


Or late the Russian Ballet has been quite the vogue in 
London. Responding, therefore, to the pulse of popular 
“interest, Mr. E. O. Hoppé has prepared a series of por- 

trait-studies of the principals in costume. Thirteen 
subjects have been reproduced in brown photogravure 
and may be had in a neat board portfolio. They include 
Madames Karsavina and Fedorova and Messieurs Adolph 
Bolm and Nijinsky in L’Oiseau de Feu, Thamar, Le 
Spectre de La Rose, Le Pavillon D’Armide, Le Carnival, 
Prince Igor, Cleopatra and Sheherade. The full figures 
are charming and admirably expressive of action and 
dramatic feeling ; but as was to have been expected, Mr. 
Hoppé excels in the large heads, bold in composition and 
forceful in treatment, reminiscent of his best portrait- 
work in the past. 


Photographers’ Association of the Pacific 
Coast 


Tae 13th annual convention of the P. A. of the P. C. 
occurred in Bellingham, Wash., August 12 to 14, and 
brought together 150 representatives from four differ- 
ent states of the Northwest, as well as from British 
Columbia. 

On the first day the delegates approved plans to 
organize on better lines to promote the commercial side 
of the business. A special committee was appointed by 
President L. A. Sprague, of Bellingham, to draft the 
plan of reorganization. Several addresses were given, 
in which the following suggestions were made : elimina- 
tion of Sunday work; lengthening the term of appren- 
ticeship to five years, and establishment of the eight-hour 
working-day, with a charge for extra time. 

The officers of the organization are: L. A. Sprague, 
president ; H. J. Ritter, vice-president ; J. E. Ralston, 
secretary-treasurer. 

State vice-presidents are: Washington, Hariet E. 
Ihrig ; Oregon, D. P. Evans ; Idaho, R. R. Himes; Mon- 
tana, E. Ecklund; British Columbia, Walter H. Calder. 
With this splendid executive board the convention an- 
other year promises to be an excellent one. 

An important feature of the program was the demon- 
stration of methods of developing which prevail in the 
La Roche studio (W. L. Kidston), Seattle, Wash. 


Mrs. H. Snowden Ward 


Ir is with sincere regret that we record the death at 
Golden Green, Hadlow, Kent, England, on July 31, of 
Mrs. H. Snowden Ward, who survived her husband but 
a little over eighteen months. 

Her life of sixty-two years has been a useful one 
spent almost entirely in the cause of photography and 
photographie literature. Better known, perhaps, as 
Catherine Weed Barnes, she has long been a prominent 
figure in cotemporaneous camera activities. It was in 
1888 that she adopted photography as her chosen 
hobby, and she continued to practise it enthusiastically 
and with marked ability until failing health since the 
death of her husband prevented. Prior to her marriage 
and residence in England she served for several years as 
managing editor of The American Amateur Photographer, 
and during that time contributed numerous articles on 
photographic subjects to several popular American 
magazines. Latterly her camera-work has consisted 
very largely in making negatives of literary and anti- 
quarian interest, including most of the illustrations for 
her husband’s books and lectures on Dickens, Shake- 
speare and Chaucer. Her collection included about ten 
thousand negatives. 

Born of an American family prominent in politics, 
Mrs. Ward remained at heart a stanch American, 
Greatly absorbed in her own pursuits, yet she gladly 
lent a helping hand to the acts and projects of generos- 
ity so characteristic of her husband. As a friend or 
opponent she was steadfast, fair-minded and held the 
respect of all who enjoyed her acquaintance. Her home 
at Golden Green was the scene of constant hospitality, 
and those who partook of it had ample opportunity to 
perceive her generous impulses. 


A Travel-Item 


AccoRDING to a correspondent of the Boston Traveler 
there are more Kodak film-wrappings lying around in 
Au Sable Chasm than there are in any scenic wonder he 
has yet visited, and he has seen nearly all of them. 


The Illinois College of Photography 


Mr. Chas. D. Gallagher, of Ely, Nev., student of 
1904 and, later, instructor and superintendent at the 
college, visited the college in September. Mr. Galla- 
gher has the best-equipped studio in either Nevada or 
Utah, and reports business good. 

The students are getting out an annual, which will 
be ready for distribution about Thanksgiving. It will 
be unique as a college annual in that all the illustra- 
tions and engravings, as well as the literary contents, 
will be college-work. The printing and binding only 
will be done outside. As this will be the first number 
of the annual, a list of all former students, as nearly 
complete as possible, with brief biographical notes, will 
be included. Any former students who can give infor- 
mation of this nature will please communicate with 
Mr. C. Van Deusen Roger, Effingham, II]. 

The College Camera Club held a contest in July and 
an exhibit of the PHoro-Era prize pictures. Mr. 
Holzmueller won all the prizes in the members’ contest. 
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MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, HOME OF THE FIFTEENTH NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION 


Photographers’ Association of New England 


Fifteenth Annual Convention 
Sept. 2, 3, 4, 1913, Boston, Mass. 


Tue New England Convention 
will not pass into photographic 
history as a brilliantly successful 
event. The lack of adequate at- 
tendance was due to the apathy 
of members of the Association, 
many of whom feel that all con- 
ventions are alike in character, 
and to have visited one is enough for all time. Among 
other possible reasons may be cited the Eastman Pro- 
fessional School of Photography, held in Boston earlier 
in the year, and which always attracts a large number 
of practitioners from nearly every section of New 
England. This institution offers a variety of prac- 
tical demonstrations of educational value to which 
everybody is admitted freely. Then there is Labor 
Day, which immediately preceded the convention, and 
which attracted sightseers, including photographers, 
from every New England state. To stay over for 
the convention entailed additional expense, which may 
have been considered an obstacle by many. The pro- 
gram may also have been regarded as somewhat tame 
by members living at a distance, although it cannot be 
denied that the offerings were worth while. 

Whatever the reasons that induced the majority of 
the members of the Photographers’ Association of 
New England to slight this year’s convention, it is a 
fact that they missed an opportunity to obtain knowl- 
edge and experience, undeniably helpful in the manage- 
ment of their business. They are the losers in a far 
greater degree than the half-filled treasury of their as- 
sociation. The topics of the speakers engaged for the 
occasion were momentous and timely; among the indus- 
trial exhibits were several important novelties, and the 
pictorial section, particularly the superbly-arranged 
Autochrome display, proved to be of uncommon interest. 

Besides, there should have been the most powerful of all 
incentives to be present — to help and support the Asso- 
ciation, the only one in all New England organized for 
the express purpose of benefiting the professional photo- 
grapher. Here is the one place to present for discussion 
ideas and suggestions for the solution of troublesome 
questions, to exchange opinions, and to form friendships 
and pleasant business-relations. Those who are the 
quickest and the loudest to criticize, are generally the 
stay-at-homes, or those who gain free admission in one 
way or another, thus contributing nothing to the main- 
tenance of the organization. Every professional photo- 


grapher in New England should rally to the support of 
this Association, which he can do not only by continuing 
his membership and promptly paying all dues, but by 


his presence at every convention or meeting and active 
participation in the proceedings. 


THE GRAND PORTRAIT CLASS 


Tuis liberally managed contest, open to the world, 
could not have been properly appreciated among the 
workers throughout this country, for the thirty contri- 
butions were confined largely to New England studios, 
and among the rest there was only one of national 
reputation. 

The gentlemen who composed the jury of award 
realized the delicacy of their task, but had the courage 
to express the true state of their feelings in the report 
made to the executive board and which is printed below. 
Without impugning the honorable motives of the jury, 
we simply express the opinion shared by capable, un- 
prejudiced professional photographers in declaring that 
the medal could have been awarded with perfect justice 
either to a straightforward and well-rendered portrait 
of a man, by J. C. Bushong, of Worcester, Mass., or to a 
young boy holding a violin, by R. C. Nelson, of Hastings, 
Neb. 

The successful picture —a comely young woman 
looking up from a book which she had evidently been 
reading — lacked simplicity of composition and charac- 
ter of expression ; but, then, a pretty face exerts a magic 
spell upon the average jury — “das Ewig-Weibliche.”’ 
The author, N. C. Brock, of Asheville, N. C., had a 
much better portrait in his individual exhibit, not far 
away. It also represented a good-looking model; but 
why this picture was not entered in the Grand Portrait 
Class, does not appear. We shall try to publish both 
portraits by Mr. Brock in an early issue of PHoro-ER, 
as a matter of general interest. 


AWARD IN THE GRAND PORTRAIT CLASS 


THE jury appointed by the executive board to select 
the best picture in the Grand Portrait Class reported as 
follows : 

The committee finds that the majority of the entries 
do not meet the requirements in that they are not in 
the strict meaning of the term “ Portraits,’ and the 
committee does not make the award with the idea of 
designating the winning print as a standard of por- 
traiture. 

The committee unites on No, 6 as the best of the 
collection. 

Piriz MacDona.p, 
G. W. Harris, 
Joun H. Garo. 


(Signed) 
September 3, 1913. 


MEMBERS’ EXHIBIT 


INDIVIDUAL exhibits by members of the Association 
were relatively few in number, and most of the promi- 
nent studios in New England were noticeable by their 
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absence. It is well known that many who intend to ex- 
hibit at a convention, wait until the last moment and 
then, either forward the exhibit— when it generally 
arrives too late—or conclude to abandon the plan 
altogether. This mode of procrastination was also true 
here. 


Following is the list of the members’ exhibits : 


Frank R. Barrows, Medford, Mass. 
H. E. Bill, Hyde Park, Mass. 

D. J. Bordeaux, Springfield, Mass. 
J.C. Bushong, Worcester, Mass. 
Byrd Studio, North Cambridge, Mass. 
F. A. Frizell, Dorchester, Mass. 

Jared Gardner, Rockland, Mass. 

J. H. Garo, Boston, Mass. 

John P. Haley, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Jean L. Harbeck, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Geo. H. Hastings, Newtonville, Mass. 
Anna S. Kelley, Sharon, Mass. 

M. H. Monahan, Jr., Hillsboro’, N. H. 
A. A. Nelson, Augusta, Me. 

Morris B. Parkinson, Brookline, Mass. 
W. H. Partridge, Brookline, Mass. 
Porter Studio, Houlton, Me. 

C. Edward Powers, Milford, N. H. 
Claude L. Powers, Claremont, N. H. 
Katherine B. Stanley, Springfield, Mass. 
W. H. Stedman, No. Adams, Mass. 
Towle Mfg. Co., Newburyport, Mass. 
Vandall Studio, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Whitman Studio, Malden, Mass. 
Whitney & Son, Cambridge, Mass. 
Whitney Studio, Norwood, Mass. 

G. F. Williams, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Hallie Wilson, Berlin, N. H 
Wranitzky Studio, Melrose, Mass. 


COMPLIMENTARY EXHIBITS 


N. C. Brock, Asheville, N. C. 

I. Buxbaum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Davis Brothers, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
F. C. Delporte, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gerhard Sisters, St. Louis, Mo. 
Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 
Lanbury & Leitner, Omaha, Neb. 
Lerski Studio, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Theo Ragu, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cicero Reeves, Anderson, Ind. 


EXHIBIT BY THE PHOTO-CLAN 


THE collection of prints by members of this club — 
composed of Boston amateurs and professionals — was 
exhibited at the studio of J. H. Garo several months ago 
and noticed in PHoro-Era. As a whole, the exhibit 
was striking in its eminently artistic character, and 
created considerable interest, particularly as nowhere 
else in the convention could pictures of such sumptuous 
beauty be seen. 

The exhibitors were: Henry Eichheim, F. R. Fraprie, 
John H. Garo, William H. Kunz, Dr. M. D. Miller, 
Dr. Harry B. Shuman, Louis H. Trautman, Dr. C. T. 
Warner. 


THE AUTOCHROME DISPLAY 


Tuts exhibit was far and away the most striking pic- 
torial feature at the convention. They were illuminated 
by daylight which came directly through a skylight 


overhead, and the arrangement to examine them was 
virtually perfect. With hardly an exception these 
Autochromes illustrated color-photography in its most 
beautiful phase, and it was, indeed, a feast for the eyes 
to view one masterpiece after another. It would be 
difficult to single out one from the eight exhibitors as 
carrying off the honors. The thirty landscapes of Will 
Rounds were riotous, but truthful and satisfying in 
coloring. Miss Hovey’sindoor portraits excelled in deli- 
cacy of effects, while the skypieces and the open land- 
scapes of Mr. Lewis revealed exquisite gradations and 
perfect craftsmanship. Mr. Lively had a superb series 
of achievements, of which a man lighting a cigar was 
nothing less than wonderful. The exhibitors were: 


Clarissa Hovey (9), Boston, Mass. 

W. H. Kunz (1), Boston, Mass. 

Alfred Homes Lewis (7), New York, N. Y. 
W.S. Lively (16), McMinnville, Tenn. 

M. D. Miller (1), Boston, Mass. 

M. B. Parkinson (5), Brookline, Mass. 
Will Rounds (30), Lowell, Mass. 


A CLASSIC BY FRANK SCOTT CLARK 


THE horizontal decorative panel by Frank Scott 
Clark, of Detroit, which was awarded the diamond 
medal at the Indiana convention, July, 1913, created 
much interest. The print was entitled, “The Greek 
Temple Dance,” and pictured nine classically draped 
maidens with joined hands, forming a line in a meadow 
and suggesting the rhythmic swing of an ancient dance. 
The print was a gum of a dull brown color, and had all 
the appearance of a relic of antiquity. 


THE LECTURES AND TALKS 


W.S. (“ Dappy Livery talked with authority on 
portrait-photography by flashlight, past-president W. F. 
Oliver on commercial photography, and J. C. Abel on 
advertising and business g t, each speaker 
being favored with a good-sized audience. Short talks 
were delivered by Pirie MacDonald, George W. Harris, 
Morris Burke Parkinson and J. C. Abel. Mr. MacDon- 
ald, being an honorary member, made a stirring appeal 
to the members present to aid in maintaining the New 
England Association and restoring its former prestige 
and influence. His remarks made a profound impres- 
sion, and will be printed in the next issue of PHoro-ERa. 

The choice of the next place of meeting was left to 
the executive board by vote of the convention. 


A HUMOROUS COINCIDENCE 


THE mysterious number of shutter-parts in the sealed 
jar at the Wollensak stand was estimated almost cor- 
rectly by two visitors—Mr. Frank A. Mortimer, of 
Providence, R. I., and W. F. Oliver, of Baldwinsville, 
Mass., one being fifteen short and the other fifteen in 
excess of the actual figure. To determine the winner, 
the two near-guessers drew lots, with Manager H. Oliver 
watching the result. “ Little Oliver” won the prize — 
a $50 Verito lens. 


COMPLIMENTS FOR THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


THE convention button, which always taxes the mental 
resources of the committee in charge, was a triumph. 
Original and significant in design, and superb in work- 
manship — a miniature camera — the Boston convention 
emblem was a credit to the ingenuity and taste of the 
designer, Secretary George H. Hastings. 
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The Souvenir Program this year is very interesting 
and well printed. The artistic cover-design is to be 
credited to Secretary Hastings. The book contains 
much information of value to members of the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of New England, or those who 
wish to join; halftones of portraits by J. Chester Bush- 
ong, E. L. Byrd, Orrin Champlain, F. A. Frizell, W. C. 
Noetzel, George H. Hastings, J. P. Haley, and a winter- 
landscape by George E. Tingley; portraits of the pres- 
ent officers of the Association; the Constitution and 
By-Laws, and much valuable advertising. A few copies 
are left over and will be sent to any one for a two-cent 
stamp. 


THE OFFICERS FOR 1913-1914 


THE election of officers resulted as follows: president, 
J. Chester Bushong, Worcester, Mass. ; first vice-presi- 
dent, D. J. Bordeaux, Springfield, Mass.; second vice- 
president, John C. Sabine, Providence, R. I.; secretary, 
George H. Hastings, Newtonville, Mass.; treasurer, 
W. H. Partridge, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: for Maine, E. J. Poisson, Biddeford, 
Me.; for New Hampshire, W. H. Monahan, Jr., Hills- 
boro’, N. H.; for Vermont, C. Bau, Barre, Vt.; for 
Connecticut, J. Fred Dunne, Hartford, Conn.; for Rhode 
Island, the second vice-president; for the Provinces, 
J. E. Sponagle, Truro, N. S. 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS 


As the manufacturers and dealers have been liberally 
represented at the conventions held in various sections 
of the country this year, including the national and the 
Ohio-Michigan conventions which came close together 
only a few weeks prior to the New England event, they 
may be pardoned for not transferring their full strength 
to the Boston convention. Nevertheless, three impor- 
tant novelties were presented, two of which were absent 
at Kansas City and elsewhere. These were the cele- 
brated Assur Colors, the Eastman Portrait-Film, and the 
Eagle Home-Portrait and Studio Lamp. The superb 
displays of photographs and negatives by manufacturers 
of papers and dryplates, so much admired at the Kansas 
City and Cedar Point conventions, were seen again at 
Boston. The following-named firms were represented : 

Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y., represented by 
A.C. Lamoutte, secretary and treasurer, Sid Wightman, 
A. B. Cross, John D. Rice, Frank N. Leache, John 
Dougherty. Display of prints on Cyko paper by prac- 
titioners who command top-notch prices. 

Bridges Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. E. N. Bridges, 
Grant Wilson, W. J. Markley. Mounts, folders and 
other specialties. 

Central Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo., represented by 
Floyd M. Whipple, general manager, and Charles Earle. 
The same fine exhibit of photographs and negatives as 
at Kansas City. Also samples of “‘ Central Pure Chemi- 
cals”, — Anhydrous Sulphite and Monohydrated Car- 
bonate of Soda in sealed glass jars. 

Collins Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Fred Lochman and 
S. C. Wright. Novel display of photographs mounted 
to show the variety of tasteful mounts, folders and 
boards, for professional and amateur use, made by this 
well-known firm. 

Cramer Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo. G. (“‘ Papa’’) 
and Mrs. Cramer, James W. Beattie, E. D. Wright, 
R. P. Brackett. Grand display of prints from Cramer 


plates, and of large-size negatives and positives. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. Harry 
Fell, A. H. Paul, C. J. Van Allen, J. H. C. Evanoff, 
Herman F. Arnold, Charles Silliman, H. A. Collings, 
Charles Leake, H. T. Rydell. 


Displays, covering the 


two separate sections of the north wall, of prints on 
Artura Paper, including a series in beautiful red tones, 


and on Platinum grades. Demonstration of the appli- 
cation of the Eastman Portrait-Film, in cut sheets, to be 
had in all sizes corresponding to dryplates. This new 
film will be welcomed by home-portrait photographers, 
also by those workers called upon to photograph objects 
directly against the light, or which exhibit strong con- 
trasts of black and white. 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co., New York, N. Y., 
Fred Schmid, general manager. Full line of Goerz 
Lenses; Tenax Cameras, in several sizes, including the 
new postcard size, called the ‘“‘ Taro Tenax,”’ fitted with 
two styles of Goerz lenses, at $64 and $84 each. 

Hammer Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo. Clinton 
Shafer. Large and interesting exhibit of prints on 
Hammer plates, including a series of colored opals which 
created much favorable comment. 

Ralph Harris & Co., Boston, Mass. Mr. Ralph 
Harris, sole American agent for Wellington plates and 
papers, Euryplan lenses. Print-display proclaiming the 
obvious merits of both. 

Herbert & Huesgen Co., New York, N. Y. Austin 
K. Hanks. Display of Paget Color-Photography from 
which any number of color-plates can be made from 
one original “ color-negative.” Process is as simple as 
making any ordinary negative and print. Prints on any 
kind of paper can also be made from “ color-negative.” 

Andrew J. Lloyd Co., Boston, U.S.A. P. R. Guinan, 
J.B. Dunbar. Optical goods and general photographic 
supplies. 

Geo. Murphy, Inc., New York, N.Y. J. G. Lavender, 
treasurer, H. E. Kuhn, R. Walli. Eagle specialties. 
Constant demonstration of the new Eagle Home-Por- 
trait and Studio-Lamp, which, on account of the adjust- 
ment, instantly yielding the required intensity of 
illumination, and the ready adaptability of the apparatus, 
always had a crowd of interested spectators. 

R. S. Peck & Co., Hartford, Conn. E. O. Wagner. 
Photo-mounts and folders. 

Pinkham & Smith Co., Boston, Mass. Henry M. 
Seaver. Optical goods and photo-supplies. The “Smith ” 
Semi-Achromatic lens. 

Robey-French Co., Eastman Kodak Co., Boston, 
U. S. A. Thomas Roberts, manager, George A. Me- 
Loughlin, F. Q. Avery, William G. Homeyer, W. M. 
Snell. Large display of professional apparatus (cam- 
eras, lenses, ies). Special display of backgrounds 
in separate hall. 

Rochester Photo-Works, Rochester, N. Y. Small show 
of prints made on the firm’s photo-paper. 

Rough & Caldwell Co., New York, N. Y. T. G. 
Caldwell. Backgrounds, studio-furniture and accessories. 

Schering & Glatz, New York, N. Y. Max Voetter, 
J. E. Schweizer. Mural display of photographs — por- 
traits, costumed models, landscapes, marines, etc. — 
colored and tinted with Assur Colors. Demonstration 
of Assur Colors, consisting in manipulating and in ap- 
plying the colors, by Mr. Max Voetter, expert colorist. 
The remarkable beauty and artistically-graded effects 
obtained with these famous colors, also the facility and 
simplicity of their use as shown by the firm’s expert, 
created a veritable sensation, and resulted in many pur- 
chases made, and orders given, on the spot. Assur 
Colors are put up in a large box ($3.50) and a small 
size ($2.10). 

The Seavey Company, Chicago, Il]. James Carl. 
Tapestry backgrounds, particularly woven in colors, 
also display of photographs from well-known studios, 
showing their use. 

Sprague-Hathaway Company, Somerville, Mass. ; 
Boston office, 36 Bromfield Street. Charles E. Wallace, 
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assisted by A. E. Clark. Display of enlargements in 
sepia and watercolors of portraits, several of which were 
of well-known photographic notabilities. 

Taprell, Loomis & Co., Chicago, Ill. General line of 
photo-mounts and other specialties. 

Wollensak Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. H. Oliver 
Bodine, mgr. of sales and promotion of trade depart- 
ment. Full line of Wollensak lenses for professional and 
amateur use. Display of large silver loving-cup awarded 
to the Partridge Studio, Brookline, Mass., for the best 
set of photographs made with the Verito lens. A fifty- 
dollar Verito lens was won by W. F. Oliver, Baldwins- 
ville, Mass., past-president of the P. A. of N. E., in 
the shutter-contest conducted in the Wollensak booth. 

The photographic press was represented as follows: 
Wilson’s Photographic Magazine, Thomas C. Watkins, 
editor; Bulletin of Photography and The Camera, Frank 
V. Chambers, publisher and editor, assisted by Mrs. 
Chambers; Photo-Era, Wilfred A. French, editor and 
publisher, assisted by Miss Annie Cameron; Abel's 
Weekly, J. C. Abel, editor and publisher. 


The Salaried National Secretary 


TuE secretary of the Photographers’ Association of 
America will hereafter be a salaried official, and as his 
work will be difficult, varied and exacting, the incum- 
bent needs be a man of unusual ability. Although 
the salary is $2,000 a year, it is likely to be increased 
commensurate with the quality of his services. 

All applicants for the position who are positively 
qualified, although they need not be practical photo- 
graphers, are referred to George W. Harris, chairman, 
1311 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


The Eastman Research-Laboratories 


THE latest addition to the wonderful series of build- 
ings constituting the Eastman Kodak Company’s estab- 
lishment at Rochester, N. Y., is the new research 
laboratory, with Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees as director. 
The building is a three-story steel-frame structure, 
eighty feet square, with a basement for the heavier 
machinery, and will be devoted to all kinds of problems 
in optics and photography. 

The first floor has rooms for making dryplates and 
color-screens of about ninety different standard colors, 
with a large library to be filled with books on photo- 
graphy and allied sciences printed in various languages. 
On the second floor the physical laboratory will investi- 
gate the optical properties of the eye and of the sen- 
sitive plate, and includes photometry, sensitometry, 
spectroscopy and colorimetry. The physico-chemical 
laboratory is arranged for exact analysis, electro- 
chemistry and a special study of gelatine. The third 
floor has studios for colored and other photographic 
work, with an X-ray room, a projection room, facilities 
for work with the ultramicroscope, etc. The value of 
so well-equipped a laboratory cannot well be estimated. 


Fluid and Mineral Lenses 


THE optical works of Carl Zeiss, of Jena, have 
recently taken out patents for lenses composed of fluids. 
Cobblers have for many years been using an economical 
and effective means of illumination in their work after 
dark, which consists of a large glass globe filled with 
water, placed in front of an oil-lamp. Many may 
remember Sutton’s panoramic water-lens, a spherical 
shell of glass filled with water and used with a curved 
plate, which was introduced in England about fifty 
years ago. In 1840 Archer made use of a double lens, 


each combination of which consisted of two thin glasses 
containing water. Spectacles composed of rock crystal 
have been used for many years. For certain scientific 
purposes lenses composed of semi-precious stones, such 
as topaz and amethyst, are preferred to a combination 
of regular photographic lenses and color-screens. Ob- > 
jectives combined of lenses made of quartz and Iceland 
spar are known to be impervious to ultra-violet radia- 
tions, and there are many other combinations which are 
invaluable for special scientific work. 


A Notable Photographer of Animals 


Kate Hecut, the eminent German amateur photo- 
grapher of Stralsund, Germany, whose photographs of 
the smaller animals — birds, toads, dogs and mice — 
have been greatly admired for their novelty and quaint- 
ness, will have an illustrated article of her extremely 
interesting work in an early issue of PHotro-Era. 


Recovering Stolen Cameras 


THEY seem to be more successful on the other side 
than on this side of the ocean in recovering cameras 
that have been stolen from photo-supply houses. The 
Kodak Ltd. lost from its shop in the Strand, London, a 
number of valuable kodaks, which, however, were re- 
covered intact, through the publicity given the matter 
by an English photographic journal. 


The Great English Exhibitions 


Our English correspondents inform us that at the two 
great annual photographic exhibitions— the London 
Salon of Photography and the Royal Photographic 
Society — which were held almost simultaneously in 
September and October, the entries have been much 
more numerous than last year; in fact, many excellent 
entries had to be rejected. Many attractive educational 
features accompanied each of these big shows. Here is 
a list of the lectures which were given under the 
auspices of the London Salon during the time of its 
exhibition : 

September 11, T. B. Blow, F.L.S., “ A Winter Tour 
through Italy and Sicily.” 

September 15, James Shaw, “ By Battlement, Wall 
and Tower.” 

September 18, Dr. Francis Ward, “A Fish-Eye 
View.” 

September 22, exhibition of lantern-slides by mem- 
bers of London societies. 
~ September 25, F. Martin Duncan, “ The Lore of the 

ee.” 

September 29, Dr. C. Atkin Swan, B.A., F.R.GS., 
* The Practical Side of Alpine Photography.” 

October 2, A. H. Blake, M.A., “The King’s High- 
way.” 

October 6, Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, M.A., ‘“ Fourteen 
Years of High-Speed Photography.” 

October 9, H. Essenhigh Corke, F.R.HLS., ‘ Flowers 
of the Garden and Field.” 

October 13, Chas. E. Dawson, “The Eternal Femi- 
nine in Photography.” 

October 16, Louis J. Steele, “ In the Canadian Rockies 
with a Camera.” 

If the American Salon could be under some perma- 
nent, competent management, and properly financed, we 
Americans might have cause to rejoice. But when the 
camera-clubs themselves are just struggling to keep 
alive, there is little hope for the present. But we are 
hoping for a favorable change in the not far distant 
future. 
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Show 
your 

pictures 
at home 


Show your pictures—life-like—at home—with our 
new Model B Balopticon. Priced so moderately as 
to be within the reach of everyone. You can make your 
negatives into lantern slides—at a trifling cost—and the opera- 
tion is a simple one. (Consult your dealer about it.) The 


Bausch 


Balopticon 


Model B is a high grade, practical stereopticon—not a toy. Accurate optically and 
mechanically—made with the same scientific care that characterizes our highest priced 
lanterns. Shows clear, brilliant, sharply detailed images. Simple in operation—and so 
durable in construction it will last a lifetime. Beautifully finished throughout in black 
lacquer. Provided with special ventilation, permitting one to use lantern slide films with- 
out inconvenience and expense of a water cell. 


Your dealer will be glad to show it to you 


Model B Balopticon, equipped with special arc lamp, 4-ampere rheostat, cord and plug, 
complete in metal carrying case - - - - 


Model B Balopticon, equipped with special 100-watt Tungsten incandescent lamp in- 
cluding connecting cord and plug, complete in metal carrying case - - - $18.00 


Write today for descriptive circular and booklet 
“Fun and Profit from a Balopticon,” giving inter 
esting experiences of a Model B owner. 


The superior quality of Bausch & Lomb lenses, 
microscopes, field glasses, projection apparatus, engi- 
neering and other scientific instruments, is the product 
of nearly Sixty Years of Experience. 


Bausch £9 lomb Optical 


622 ST. PAULSTREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. Model B Balopticon 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Paoto-Era Guaranty 
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Competent Yorkers 


“Agfa”? Metol “Agfa” Amidol “Agfa” Pyro 
 Ortol Rodinal  Hydrokinone 
BERLIN ANILINE WORKS 
American Agents 213 Water Street, New York 


Puorto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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BERLIN LETTER 


MAX A. R. BRUNNER 


HunrtinG with a camera is a pastime which from 
various points of view is better than the usual hunting 
with the gun, for it affords certain advantages both to the 
hunter and to the general public. Many secrets of mys- 
tic nature have been disclosed by the wonderful lens, 
and we still remember the extraordinary interest mani- 
fested by all cultured people when the famous photo- 
graphs of “ Wild African Life,” by Professor Schillings, 
were published some years ago. In recent times a simi- 
lar explorer and author has devised a so-called terra- 
graph which he used in connection with a camera. The 
first device is arranged below the nest of birds so that 
a record is made always when the birds leave the nest, 
which latter also is photographed. This can be contin- 
ued even after sunset by means of flashlight, in the 
same way as was done by Professor Schillings in wild 
Africa. The terragraph and the camera are connected 
by an electric circuit. 

It is really astonishing what an enormous amount of 
food the birds consume, which is the more gratifying as 
it consists mostly of worms and insects which are a 
plague to mankind and to animals. The apparatus was 
fixed to a nest of titmice for a whole week and was 
worked from 4 a.m. to 7 p.m., and truthfully recorded 
the weekly work of a pair of these birds. This little 
family, with some youngsters, swallowed daily 2,000 
harmful caterpillars, which makes 60,000 during a 
month. Experiments were also made with swallows 
and it was found that thirty families consumed 3,000,000 
insects a month. Other valuable results were thus ob- 
tained. A reflecting-camera was used with telephoto- 
lens, also a tele-camera. 

A very ingenious apparatus along different lines is 
also worthy of mention here. A novel camera has been 
put upon the market which combines several quite new 
features which are the subjects of several home and 
foreign patents. The Citosice camera, as it is called, 
looks like a box-camera about 10 x 10 x 9 inches, and 
contains no protruding parts except the removable 
crank, the view-finder and some flat levers. From its 
outer appearance, therefore, we can hardly judge the 
extraordinary possibilities of the device. It enables one 
to produce kinematographic pictures of standard size 
(Edison perforation) from films two hundred meters 
long; one also can make time and instantaneous pictures 
on plates or films 4 x 6 inches, the plate-magazine con- 
taining twenty plates, whereas twice as many pictures 
can be taken if a film-roll is used; stereos. can also be 
taken, 3 x 6 inches in size; for projection-purposes the 
device is also suitable, the size of such plates (lantern- 
slides) being 3 inches square. At present some im- 
provements are being made and a further description 
will be included in some future correspondence. 

There was an exhibition, some weeks ago, for the 
paper-industry, where we noticed a little device called 
“ paste-fix,” which will be of use to photographers as 
well as virtually everybody, owing to its handiness for 
various purposes, Gummed paper-rolls of any desired 
width up to one and one-half inches and about one hun- 
dred meters long can be inserted in such a way that the 
end passes a moistener and comes out of the receptacle 
in a wet state. There is also a cutting-device which is 
worked by lever so that we need not injure our fingers. 
The purpose of the apparatus is chiefly to substitute 
strings for parcels and packages of all descriptions, and 


the paper-strip is therefore made very strong, while a 
high-grade paste is also used. The sticking-power is 
unusually great, as practical experiments, made during 
the exhibition, showed us. The paper-strip may be any 
quality and color, and there is a possibility to print 
advertising-matter upon it. Considering the low price 
of the device and of the gummed rolls for refilling it, 
there is a saving compared with the cost of string and 
sealing-wax. Besides, time is saved, as we need not 
make knots. There is an extra use for the photo- 
grapher, as he may utilize the handy device for pasting 
lantern-slides to the cover-glass; for fastening photo- 
graphs to glass plates for hanging on the wall without a 
frame — in America called “‘ making passe-partouts ”” — 
and for covering the back of a framed picture with 
paper-strips over the joint between the wooden frame 
and the back of the picture, mount or back-board. 
Also for mailing pictures and similar things, the device 
will be of great advantage. 

As the days become shorter now, we will have diffi- 
culties in taking portraits in our rooms, owing to scar- 
city of light. We are, however, in the position to obtain 
some skylight effect by fastening a large mirror to the 
window-sill in such a way that it can be moved from 
the horizontal to vertical plane, as if it were hinged. 
The mirror must have the length of the sill, at least. 
Our model shall be distant from the window far enough 
that the refiected rays do not reach him or her, which 
produces a softer effect. Of course, if you have two 
windows and two mirrors, all the better. In the latter 
case, however, particularly if both are in the same wall, the 
other mirror should be a little away from the second 
window and form an angle of about forty-five degrees 
with the floor. The angle of the first mirror must be 
ascertained by experiment and by focusing on the 
ground-glass. 

As I do not remember to have seen, during my long 
acquaintance with PHoro-ErRa, any reference to cutting 
successfully photographic prints while they are wet or 
even charged with moisture, I think that a description 
of the method adopted by some of our German workers 
will be read with interest and profit by many American 
photographers. It is well known that the moment one 
attempts to cut a wet or very moist photographic print, 
either with shears or a knife however sharp, the print 
begins to tear, and often injures the picture-surface, 
thereby permanently ruining the print. To do this 
work successfully, one needs a thoroughly sharp knife 
and an overlay in the form of a sheet of paraffine paper, 
such as is used to enclose commercial sensitized paper. 
As a base on which to cut the wet print, a sheet of very 
smooth window-glass or a large rejected negative (using, 
of course, the plain side) is the best medium. The 
knife, having a very sharp edge, requires only a slight 
pressure to produce an absolutely smooth edge. 


Frank Eugene Smith at Leipsic 


Frank EvGEne Smiru, until recently instructor at the 
Institute of Photographic Instruction and Research in 
Munich, has accepted the position of Professor of 
Natur-Photographie at the Academy of Graphic Arts 
in Leipsic, made vacant by the death of Prof. Felix Nau- 
mann. Mr. Smith, better known as “ Frank Eugene,” 
enjoys a high reputation as a portrait-photographer of 
originality and refinement, and his removal to Leipsic as 
the scene of his future activities is favorably commented 
upon in German photographic circles. 


= 


May's highest ideal should be to have a part in the 
advancement of his chosen work. — W’. H. Poterfield. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 


One hears that the “ Happy Moment” competition 
of the Eastman Kodak Company is going strong, although 
one sees little evidence of it in London. We are accus- 
tomed to hear our city in August spoken of as a dreary 
desert and howling wilderness; but, as a matter of fact, 
though some of the streets may look a little odd and not 
quite so packed as in June, London itself is teeming 
with people, mostly sight-seeing folk from the provinces 
or abroad. They all seem so pleased and interested 
that there really are plenty of chances to obtain “ Happy 
Moments,” and one hopes it has occurred to some one; 
our own friends are mostly at the sea working hard for 
a prize at being very obviously happy in a not very 
original way. 

If clever and insistent advertising counts, this competi- 
tion should be a very great success, for it is difficult 
nowadays to read the news in the papers. One tries to 
see what Mexico is doing, or how the Balkan affairs are 
going, but instead, one sees the importance of starting 
away at once to get “ Happy Moments,” and at last one 
begins really to think it would be criminal to neglect 
such an opportunity to add to ‘the world’s sum of 
happiness! ” 

Speaking of advertisements, it seems to us that this 
firm had not put its best brains into the illustration for 
the Kodak Film-Tank in the July number of PHoro- 
Era. What is the developing-dish doing on the table ? 
The joy of the film-tank is that it isso delightfully simple 
—we have been using it a great deal ourselves lately, 
so can speak from experience — and does away with all 
the mess of dishes, ete. Also it worries us to see such 
a sensible-looking lady being so utterly regardless of her 
clothes. She is represented holding up a long strip of wet 
films to look at and letting the fluid drip into her lap. 
It must be wet, for it is unrolled, and we are very much 
afraid that it is hypo which is dripping on to her nice 
skirt. One can only imagine — though her expression 
does not quite justify this surmise — that she isso carried 
away by the beauty of her six or ten masterpieces, that 
such sordid things as clothes simply do not exist. 

Baron de Meyer, who a few years ago was exhibiting 
most beautiful and original flower-studies, is now collect- 
ing material for a lecture in Norfolk, and he has asked 
those workers who are known for their flower-photo- 
graphs to contribute some slides. Of late years Baron 
de Meyer has shown portrait-studies instead of flowers. 
We had hoped to see more and different flower-photo- 
graphy from his camera, but this going so far and no 
further is what always seems to happen to those who try 
to photograph flowers: the same person never gets any 
“ forrader,” and it always seems to need a new worker 
to push progress further. Baron de Meyer is, some say, 
the greatest pictorialist in London now. He is certainly 
the biggest free-lance, for he is not ruled by any society 
at all, but, like a comet, flashes through the photo- 
graphic firmament just when it pleases him. 

Mr. Mortimer, our most public-spirited photographer, 
is now exhibiting his collection of Japanese color-prints 
at the Camera Club, in doing which he is not only pro- 
viding a great deal of pleasure to many beauty-lovers, 
but is rendering good service to photography; for the 
influence of these extremely simple and marvelously 
clever decorative schemes can have a good and stimula- 
ting effect only on the selection of subjects for photography 
and the restrained treatment of the same. 


The Colonial Exhibition at “The Amateur Photo- 
grapher’s ”’ Little Gallery is interesting and important 
from several points of view. It is quite a new idea to 
collect the best pictorial work obtainable from the 
overseas’ Dominions, and hang it all together. At a 
glance the visitor gets a good impression of the quality 
of the photography being done in what used to be 
called “our colonies,” and it is of quite a high order. 
Before visiting the gallery one thought that some, at 
least, of the prints would show in technique, and the 
medium used the remoteness of the workers from centers 
of artistic inspiration. This, however, is not the case. 
All the photographs are printed by up-to-date methods 
and, taken together, present quite a good artistic whole. 
Portraiture is, perhaps, the weakest point; but even 
here there are several examples which show that there 
was an individuality behind the camera that produced 
them, that had grappled with, and solved some of the 
problems of our craft. But even more interesting 
than the purely xsthetic aspect of the exhibition is, 
what we might call, the artistic-typographical results. 
Here for the first time we get, grouped together, 
glimpses of life and its setting as lived in the most 
varied parts of the world. No thoughtless snapshots or 
map-like photographs of bits of country are to be seen; 
but, for the most part,thought-out studiesof typical scenes 
characteristic of the different districts or countries from 
which they come, for the writers of these notes can 
vouch from personal experience — for the truth of 
rendering of local color in all the colonies represented, 
except Canada. This careful thought and feeling is 
particularly noticeable in such a picture as “The Senti- 
nel” (Victoria, Australia), a sympathetic study of a 
blue gum, printed in a light red chalk, which imme- 
diately revived many reminiscences of similar scenes. 
“* Razzle-dazzle ” (Bonia, Australia) is a very cleverly- 
caught impression of a glorified merry-go-round, in 
which the figures are big enough to call to mind the 
subtle and difficult-to-define differences in the move- 
ment and build of the Australian, compared to the man 
who has lived in England all his life. In an isolated 
figure the difference is unnoticeable; but in this partic- 
ular photograph there is a crowd running and jumping 
and riding on the machine as it swoops around, recalling 
so startlingly the light-hearted Australian who, some- 
how, has shaken himself free from the accrued stiffness 
of an old country. One could take numerous examples 
of this sort of thing in the exhibition, for there is work 
from Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
Trinidad, India and Hong Kong; but those given show 
the educational value of a collection of careful work — 
by men and women, whose aim seems to have been a 
faithful representation of the local color and atmosphere 
of their individual surroundings. 

A vividly interesting and exciting cinema film will 
soon be on public exhibitionin London. Mr. F. Burling- 
ham, aided by a party of guides, has been exposing 
film on the Matterhorn in Switzerland. Probably some 
of the most dangerous incidents of the climb will never 
be reproduced, for they naturally surrounded the opera- 
tor himself, who, working at times in a gale, had to be 
held by a guide crouching low on the rocks, keeping his 
position only by clinging with his legs. At certain 
points the guides are seen on the edges of precipices, 
where the truthful camera leaves no doubt as to the 
fate of the whole party had the least mistake been 
made. This sort of cinema work seems a step in the 
right direction. It is true that the ascent had been 
made for the cinema; but it was a real ascent neverthe- 
less and had very real “ setting.” and unlike the artifi- 
cially arranged acts of which we are now somewhat 
tired, it was absolutely fresh and convincingly truthful. 
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For Lighting - Effects 
That You Cannot Get With Daylight 
Use Cooper Hewitt Light 


Says a leading New York photographer : 

“ Now we have a uniform light (Cooper 
Hewitt) of fixed quality with which we may 
work out lighting-schemes with a certainty 
that they can be reproduced tomorrow or 
next month — which was not the case with 
the sun.” 


Cooper Hewitt 
light enables you to 
work any hour of the 
day or night. 

The Cooper Hewitt 
Portable Outfit folds 
up like a camera and 
fits into a suit-case. 

It’s the ideal light 
for photographing in- 
teriors and for home- 


Cooper Hewitt Light portrait work. For 
Photo, by Rau, Philadelphia rooms in residences 
and other small rooms it gives better results than 
flashlight, without any of the flashlight’s disagree- 


able features. 


Get acquainted at once with Cooper Hewitt 
light and its possibilities in artistic photography. 


Send for Bulletin No. 49B. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 
8th and Grand Streets, Hoboken, N. J. 


MONTAUK 
BROMIDE 
PAPER 


Will give enlargements of 
distinction. 

It has surfaces suited to 
all purposes, including 
Double Weight, Buff, 
Rough and Smooth in an 
emulsion equally adapt- 
able to direct or enlarged 
black or sepia prints. 


No. 4 PRESS 
especially adapted for 
use in Press photo- 


graphy 


Write for free samples and particulars 


G. GENNERT 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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Defender Developing & 
Printing Outfit 
For Amateur Photographers 


Developing Outfit consists of 


5x7 Printing Frame with Glass 
4x5 Developing Tray - 
5x8 Fixing Tray - - 
4-ounce Glass Graduate 


Defender Tipster 
Value of the above, $1.15 


Price 80 cents 


Complete Outfit for Developing and Printing, $1.25 


35c 
15¢ 
25¢ 
15¢c 
25c 


Printing Cutfit consists of 


De-Fen-Co Developer, 4 ozs. - 20c 
De-Fen-Co Hardener, 4 ozs. - 
Pea Crystal Hypo, 1 Ib. 05¢ 


Argo Paper, 6 sheets each of Normal 
Buff, Normal Velours & Hard Velours 23c 
Argo Post Cards, 6 each, 

Hard & Normal Velours - 15c 
Defender Tipster & 2 sample prints 


Value of the above, 78c 


Price 45 cents 


Order through your dealer, or write us. 


Defender Photo Supply Company 


Argo ark, Cities 


Rochester, New York 


Puoto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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WITH THE TRADE 


When Best to Visit Europe 


Editor PHoro-ErRa : 


A truer word than your advice to visit Europe in the 
autumn was never uttered. The president of my com- 
pany adopted this plan two years ago, and would not 
think of seeing Europe during the height of the season. 
His only disappointment was in having chosen the 
wrong steamship line — indifferent accommodations, 
cuisine and attention. I have, therefore, concluded to 
spend my October-November vacation in Holland, Bel- 
gium and France, leaving New York, October 14, on the 
“S.S. Ryndam” of the Holland-America Line, which 
you recommend so highly and which excels in every- 
thing which is most essential to comfort on an ocean- 
trip. I shall take a 4x5 folding plate-camera, folding 
tripod and small darkroom lamp, also three dozen dry- 
plates to use on board ship. A large supply of stand- 
ard plates will be procured in Rotterdam and Paris. 

Here is my itinerary in the rough: New York — via 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, Rotterdam, The Hague, Leyden, 
Haarlem, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Ghent, 
Bruges, Brussels, Paris, Pierrefonds, Versailles, Fon- 
tainebleau, Rouen, Amiens, Boulogne, New York. 

Yours, very truly, 


H. P. C. 


An Inexpensive Developing-Paper 


THE policy of selling Instanto paper direct to the 
consumer, eliminating the middleman, makes it possible 
to sell a high-grade paper at low prices. Do not over- 
look the special trial offer to be found in the advertis- 
ing-pages of this issue. 

The ease of manipulation and certainty of results are 
rapidly making Instanto a great favorite among ama- 
teur camerists. Instanto prints have a very pleasing snap 
and crispness combined with delicate detail. The color 
is exceptionally good and the speed permits an expo- 
sure by artificial light without tiresome waiting. 


The Wollensak Contest 


As at Kansas City, one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the Ohio-Michigan Convention at Cedar Point, 
Ohio, was the Wollensak contest, open to every one 
present. 

Mr. Pontius, of Marion, Ohio, was the winner, who 
has already received the award, an 8 x 10 Verito Dif- 
fused-Focus lens mounted in a Studio shutter, listing at 
$50. Messrs. W. H. Sheets and C. H. H. Stotz kindly 
acted as referees in the contest. 


Portraiture by Flashlight 


Ar this season of the year when amateur camerists 
look indoors for much of their amusement, and good 
light is of short duration in the professional studio, the 
Helios Electrical Flashlamp is the solution of many 
difficulties. Because of the bag in which the flash is 


made there is no scattering of powder, no spreading of 
smoke, and the light is well diffused. Not only is it 
excellent for interiors, but for portraiture as well. 
Twenty grains of powder, rightly used, will yield a well- 
gradated, delicately-modeled portrait every time. 


Kennelly Paper Company 


For several years past Mr. Kennelly has supplied the 
paper on which PHoro-Era is printed. Those who see 
the magazine regularly require no better recommenda- 
tion of the uniformly high quality of color and coating 
of this Extra Grade White Coated. Those desiring a 
paper of good quality but slightly lower price will be 
interested in Liberty Coated, which is carried in stock 
in a large variety of sizes and weights ready for prompt 
shipment. For quotations and samples, address Kennelly 
Paper Co., 29 Liberty St., New York City. 


Ilex Shutters with Antinous Release 


DEsIRING to please the public and the trade, and to 
do everything possible to add something better to the 
already splendid line of [lex shutters, the manufacturers 
have decided hereafter to make two styles of shutters : 
one using antinous release and one using bulb and tube. 
Shutters using antinous release exclusively have been 
sold in Europe for three or four years by nearly all 
manufacturers, and it was the desire of the [lex Optical 
Company to be first in this field in America. Hereafter, 
in ordering [lex shutters be sure to specify whether 
antinous or pneumatic release is desired. 


Why Agfa Books Are Not Sent 


HERE are a few inquiries for Agfa Books that we 
should like to give our attention to, but oversight on 
the senders’ part prevents us. Following is the list 
exactly as we have it. Let the senders apply again. 

No name — Martinsville, Ohio. J. A. Powell, Corn- 
mal, Pa.; no such P. O. in the state. No name nor 
address; post-marked, Toronto, Can. No address, 
John L. Marks. No address, Berger Bros. No name, 
Keating Summit, Pa. No name nor address; post- 
marked, West Unity, Ohio. No name nor address; post- 
mark blurred. Berlin Aniline Works, 213-215 Water 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Exaggeration and Moderation in Advertising 


EnrausisM for any given product is undoubtedly the 
most vital force in selling it, but too often well-meant 
enthusiasm tends toward unintentional exaggeration in 
the advertising. That this repels rather than attracts, 
many large advertisers have learned through costly ex- 
periences. The public has so often been misled by 
overstatement and has become so accustomed to dis- 
count superlative that they are no longer effective. In 
fact, the superlative type of advertising, which insults 
the intelligence and stretches the credulity too far, is 
rapidly becoming a “ has-been.” Even the truth, boldly 
stated without proper qualification, sometimes seems 
too good to be accepted by the reader as a fact and is 
best suppressed that it may not shake his confidence in 
the whole story. Magazine readers turn with relief to 
the sales-story of the advertiser who has adopted a tone 
of moderation and reason, deliberately understating 
his case rather than otherwise. In such an advertiser 
they have faith, and of him they buy. This has been 
proved by judicious advertisers who have turned from 
the policy of exaggeration to that of moderation. 
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Amusement for Winter Evenings 


Pace a Radioptican and a copy of “‘ Hints for Home 
Entertainment ”’ in any household, and the problem of a 
pastime for long winter evenings will cease to be trouble- 
some. The opaque projector, of which the Radioptican 
is a type, is one of the wonders of the age, and the 
above-mentioned booklet contains the most complete 
collection of suggestions for its use ever published. It 
takes the form of “‘ Notes from the Diary of a Radiopti- 
can Enthusiast” and is very interesting as well as in- 
formative reading. A copy may be had, together with 
complete information about Radiopticans, upon request 
of H. C. White Co., North Bennington, Vt. 


Montauk Bromide Paper 


FREE samples of this excellent paper will be furnished 
to PHoro-Era readers by G. Gennert, 24 East 13th St., 
New York, and it is well worth a trial. State the sort 
of negatives you wish to enlarge, as the paper is made 
in nine different surfaces and so suited to all purposes. 
The Double Weight Buff, rough and smooth, are par- 
ticularly attractive and desirable for printing strong 
negatives by contact as well as for enlarging. No. 4 
Press is particularly adapted to reproduction-work: 


Barston Prints 


Ir is no exaggeration to say that Barston Prints on 
celluloid were the sensation of the National Convention 
at Kansas City. Since that time their popularity has 
grown enormously; photographers in all parts of the 
country are recognizing their quality, beauty and per- 
manence, and realizing that they furnish a simple means 
to supply a unique and artistic novelty for their patrons. 
Barston Prints resemble carbons on ivory in black and 
sepia tones, yet they are handled like any good develop- 
ing-paper and so are simplicity itself in manipulation. 
The very fact that the emulsion lies upon a base of 
celluloid, facilitates handling and mitigates the likeli- 
hood of damage to the image in any way. 


Ipsco and Ica 


TaHEsE words are rapidly becoming favorably known 
to every camerist in America ; the first being a con- 
tracted form of the International Photo-Sales Corporation, 
the latter the trade-name of the line of German cameras 
itimports. This corporation has just had the distinction 
to publish the first catalog describing a complete line 
of foreign cameras that has ever been printed in America. 
It will be sent to any reader of PHoro-ERA upon re- 
quest. Examination will prove this to be one of the 
most interesting lines of compact hand-cameras from 
1°4 x 28 up to 5x7 size for plates, roll or pack films. 
The 5x7 Ica Ideal is particularly attractive because 
of its light weight, many adjustments and compact size. 


Cooper Hewitt Light in the Studio 


Ar any hour of the day or night, regardless of weather- 
conditions, you can make portraits in a studio equipped 
with Cooper Hewitt electric light. Many of the best 
studios in the country are now equipped with it, and 
artists who make a specialty of home-portraiture are 
rapidly realizing the advantages of a compact portable 
outfit particularly made for the purpose and costing 
$75.00. This portable outfit folds up like a camera 
and fits into asuit-case. With it all conventional light- 
ings may be had and also lightings that cannot be had 
by daylight. 


Agents for Eurynar Lenses 


PxHoro-Suppty dealers desirous to obtain an agency for 
a high-grade German lens made by a reputable firm 
which can be sold at a price to put it in competition 
with the instruments offered by the mail-order houses, 
should apply to W. J. Lafbury Co., 305 North Fifth 
Ave., Chicago, for particulars regarding the Eurynar 
lens. This firm, sole American Agents for the Eurynar 
lens, solicit correspondence with reliable dealers, assur- 
ing them that theirs is in every way a first-class product 
which can be sold on the “ money back” basis. Three 
series of double-anastigmats are being imported, work- 
ing at F/4.5, F/5.4 and F/6.8, each capable of minute 
definition and great covering-power. Thus the Eury- 
nar series covers the whole field of ordinary photographic 
activities from portraiture to speed-work and archi- 
tecture. 


Autochromes by Flashlight 


ALTHOUGH this is the season when Nature’s foliage is 
at its best for Autochrome work, the yearly color- 
pageant lasts but a few days at best, and after that 
portraiture holds forth many inducements. To make 
Autochrome portraits by weak and fluctuating daylight 
is, to a certain degree, a matter of luck and chance. 
With Panchroma Flash-Powder, manufactured by Alli- 
son & Hadaway, 235 Fifth Ave., New York, an experi- 
ment or two answers for all time so long as the same 
lens and diaphragm are in use, and certainty of the 
correct exposure is assured. Panchroma Flash-Powder 
yields perfect color-rendering and remarkable delicacy 
of flesh-tones in connection with a Monpillard Screen. 
The price of 100 grams is only $1.70. 


The Bissell Colleges 


NOTHING succeeds like success, and nothing is more 
pleasing than to observe the optimism invariably to be 
found in the literature of a successful business. These 
thoughts occur upon receipt of the year-book of the 
Bissell Colleges of Photography and Photo-Engraving. 
It is a handsome book of sixty-five pages, beautifully 
illustrated with half-tone plates in black and four colors, 
telling and picturing in detail the many advantages and 
facilities of these colleges which have won the confidence 
and respect of all who have in any way been associated 
with them. Any of our readers who contemplate tak- 
ing a course in photography or photo-engraving will do 
well to procure a copy of this year-book before making 
final arrangements. 


Parallax Portraits 


In addition to the 30-mirror Parallax reflectors for 
enlarging by artificial light without condensors, there is 
a 40-mirror instrument for indoor portrait-work. Arti- 
ficial light is rapidly becoming a decisive factor in the 
portrait-studio, for by its use the light becomes a con- 
stant and therefore negligible factor; the operator can 
give his whole attention to the pose and the expression, 
knowing that at the propitious moment the usual expo- 
sure will be correct and successful. Parallax lighting 
is highly desirable because of its economy and quality. 
The cost of illuminating a 30B reflector of 250 watts 
capacity will rarely exceed three cents an hour, and the 
average exposure time for a portrait is two minutes. 
The spread of the light-images with a Series B reflector 
prevents sharp shadows — the picture is soft and round, 
the color-value is agreeable and gives correct tonal 
values with little need of retouching. 
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